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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE POLICY AND 


PLANNING BOARD OF THE AMERICAN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION: 1949 


Te annual spring meeting of the Policy and 
Planning Board was held February 17-20, 
1949, at the North Jersey Training School at 
Totowa, New Jersey, which again extended its gen- 
erous hospitality. The full membership was in attend- 
ance: Edwin G. Boring, Clarence H. Graham, Ren- 
sis Likert (Chairman), Jean W. Macfarlane, Donald 
G. Marquis, Helen Peak, John G. Peatman, Robert 
R. Sears, and David Shakow. Dael Wolfle, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, was also present. Mrs. Helen Morford of the 
Executive Secretary’s Office acted as recording secre- 
tary. 

John G. Peatman was elected chairman for the 
coming year. 

The Board devoted its attention to two matters: 
a review of research policy for psychology, as recom- 
mended in the report of the 1948 Policy and 
Planning Board, and a consideration of the material 
that would be needed by the 1949-1950 Policy and 
Planning Board for its review of the structure and 
functioning of the Association as a whole. The bulk 
of the attention of the Board was devoted to the 
discussion of research policy. 

Prior to the Totowa meeting, a subcommittee 
composed of Boring, Graham, Peak and Peatman 
(Chairman) met and prepared for submission to the 
Board a statement of problems upon which data 
would be required by the 1949-1950 Board for its 
review of the structure and functioning of the Asso- 
ciation. Plans were developed for obtaining data 
from the APA Central Office, officers of the APA, 
officers of the various Divisions, officers of state 
societies, journal editors, and from the members 
themselves. A request to members for their sugges- 
tions and recommendations for change in APA struc- 
ture has already appeared in the April issue of THIS 
JOURNAL. All members were polled in June by reply 
postcard as to their beliefs about the desirable num- 
ber of divisions and about multiple representation 
of persons belonging to more than one division. That 
was a preliminary poll only. In this issue, Peatman 
begins a series of Policy-and-Planning Notes which 
his subcommittee will continue through the present 
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year to acquaint the membership with the nature of 
the problems that invite administrative change. In 
the fall the subcommittee will plan and issue a ques- 
tionnaire for the membership which will assess opin- 
ion on the major issues which the Board must 
consider early in 1950 for recommendation to the 
Association. 

A subcommittee consisting of Likert, Marquis, 
Sears and Wolfle had met two days in October and 
one day in November to discuss the plans for the 
research policy report. On the basis of these discus- 
sions Wolfle had prepared a statement of criteria for 
examining the state of research in any field or area 
of psychology. This statement was examined along 
with a general outline of a research policy report. 
The Board concluded that the problem warranted a 
broader attack, and that the need for such a report 
was even more urgent than had been implied by the 
1948 Board’s recommendation. 

The urgency for reviewing the research responsi- 
bilities of psychologists arises from the following 
facts: 

1. The concern of the last few years with profes- 
sional problems and standards has temporarily 
thrown out of balance the needed attention to the 
fundamental problems of basic research. 

2. The urgent social need for the most efficient 
use of our scientific resources is necessitated by the 
limited pool of persons of scientific training, and 
the diversion of such personnel into professional 
and nonscientific activities. 

3. There is a growing recognition of the strategic 
contributions which research psychologists are 
making and can make, not only in their own areas 
but to the development of related social and biologi- 
cal fields. 

4. The increased availability of public and private 
research funds which has arisen from the widespread 
recognition of the important contributions which 
research psychologists can make. 

The overall improvement of our research con- 
tributions appears to lie in answers to the following 
three questions: (1) How can we appraise and select 
research problems of the greatest scientific potential? 
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(2) Can we increase our pool of research talent by 
improving criteria for both selection and training? 
(3) How can we appraise and effect optimal facil- 
itating conditions for research productivity? 

With regard to the first question (How can in- 
dividuals and groups of investigators select research 
problems which will contribute most effectively to 
progress in the science of psychology?), it appears to 
the Board that two kinds of resources can be made 
available for psychologists to assist them in their 
planning for research. 

The first is by the preparation of a number of 
research planning memoranda similar to those which 
have been developed by the Social Science Research 
Council. These memoranda would start from a 
consideration of psychological theory, analyze the 
critical gaps in knowledge which are retarding the 
development of psychological knowledge, and recom- 
mend research programs which seem most likely to 
fill in the critical gaps. The Policy and Planning 
Board recommends to the APA that arrangements be 
made for the preparation of a series of such research 
planning memoranda. 

The second is by developing a plan for (1) select- 
ing the most important areas for research and (2) 
establishing a uniform and formal set of criteria to 
be used in determining the progress which has al- 
ready been achieved within any area and the points 
at which research efforts are likely to yield the great- 
est return. 

The subcommittee is publishing in this issue a 
preliminary draft of a report suggesting criteria to 
be used in appraising progress in any area of psy- 
chological research. 

The second factor affecting the overall quality of 
our research contributions concerns increasing the 
pool of trained research talent. This requires finding 
brilliant persons and directing them into research, 
persons of penetrating intelligence and fertile imagi- 
nation. Three steps appear to be important in the 
development of the pool of research talent: locating 
the persons who have the required ability; motivat- 
ing and assisting them to enter research as a career; 
and providing them with the training they need. 

The selection and training of research personnel 
necessarily depends upon the development of 
criteria of research performance. The Policy and 
Planning Board recommends that steps should be 
undertaken to develop adequate criteria as well as 
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procedures for selection, recruiting and training of 
research personnel. 

As will be recalled, the third question was con- 
cerned with achieving optimal conditions for 
facilitating research productivity. Relatively little 
systematic attention has as yet been given to de- 
termining what conditions will yield the highest 
level of research productivity. Among the many 
factors the influence of which should be studied, 
the following appear to be particularly important: 

1. An administrative organization for the research 
which includes favorable group relations; oppor- 
tunity to work on assignments appropriate to the 
level of skill of each participating member; freedom 
to exercise initiative; availability of adequate tech- 
nical and clerical services and facilities; and a lack 
of rigidity-inducing factors. 

2. Financial support for the research which pro- 
vides stability and the freedom to pursue those 
phases of the research which the researcher deems 
most important even though at times they may ap- 
pear unorthodox. 

3. Opportunity to work on research programs of 
maximum significance and of optimal length. 

4. A high motivation to engage in research, based 
on an adequate level of pay, security in pursuing a 
research career, appropriate prestige status and 
recognition locally and nationally, a stimulating, 
creative atmosphere, and an opportunity to work 
on problems that the research people feel are of 
high potentiality. 

5. The organization of research on either a group 
or individual basis, depending upon which will be 
the more productive, and the establishment of 
optimal coordination of the efforts of research work- 
ers both within a research program and between 
programs. 

6. Satisfactory working conditions including pro- 
vision of adequate space with facilities for concen- 
trated work away from noise and distractions and 
with sufficient illumination, ventilation, etc. 

7. Provision of satisfactory outlets both scientific 
and applied as, for example, journals, scientific 
meetings and visits with others engaged in research 
or in its application. 

In addition to summarizing current experience 
and judgment with regard to the conditions which 
are most effective in facilitating research produc- 
tivity, there is an even more important task to be 
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done. This task is the development of procedures 
and criteria for evaluating the effect of different 
conditions upon the productivity of research. The 
Policy and Planning Board feels that this task as 
well as the collection of existing experience should 
be undertaken by the APA. 

With these problems in mind, the Board voted to 
recommend that the Board of Directurs appoint a 
Special Committee of the APA, with power to appoint 
subcommittees, for the further consideration of the 
problems faced by psychology in furthering research 


and the preparation of such reports as may be expected 
to facilitate productivity in this field. 
Epwin G. Borinc 
CLARENCE H. GRAHAM 
REnsIs LIKERT, Chairman 
JEAN W. MACFARLANE 
G. Margulis 
HELEN PEAK 
Joun G. PEATMAN 
ROBERT R. SEARS 
Davin SHAKOW 
Received June 15, 1949 
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STANDARDS FOR APPRAISING PSYCHOLOGICAL 


RESEARCH 


DAEL WOLFLE, RENSIS LIKERT, DONALD G. MARQUIS, anp ROBERT R. SEARS 


INTRODUCTION 


HE 1948 Policy and Planning Board in its 
report stated that: 


“No broad plan for basic research in psychology 
exists. As a result, we have not been prepared to 
state effectively the case for psychological research 
on important and critical occasions such as the plan- 
ning for’ the National Science Foundation. Those 
who have funds available for the promotion of re- 
search need, and in some cases have asked for, 
guidance in the allocation of those funds. The urgent 
and ubiquitous demands upon psychology present 
us with both a threat and a challenge. There is 
always a danger that the urgency of practical needs 
will tempt us or even compel us to extend practice 
far beyond scientific knowledge. At the same time 
these urgencies suggest that we can no longer rely 
solely upon isolated investigations. In order to ad- 
vance basic psychological knowledge at an acceler- 
ated rate, we must investigate the possible advan- 
tages of a kind of planning which will help to 
coordinate the research efforts of individual investi- 
gators. What is required is a document charting 
desirable directions for research in psychology and 
the best methods of administration.” 

“So important is the preparation of the Research 
Policy Report that the Policy and Planning Board 
proposes to devote its 1949 meeting to its initiation 
and detailed planning” (American Psychologist, 1948, 
3, 192). 


Elsewhere in this issue the Report of the 1949 
Board describes the progress made toward this ob- 
jective. As the report indicates, this article is an 
important chapter in the series of chapters required 
for the Research Policy Report. 

A subcommittee of the Policy and Planning Board 
consisting of Rensis Likert, Donald G. Marquis, 
Robert R. Sears and Dael Wolfle met twice in the 
fall of 1948 to outline material for the Research 
Policy Report. Much of the time of these sessions 
was devoted to developing the outline of this article. 
Wolfle undertook the major task of formulating a 
statement based on these discussions and revising 


it after further discussions. The second draft was 
discussed by the Policy and Planning Board at the 
Totowa meeting. This present article is a further 
revision and, like its predecessors, was prepared by 
Wolfie. 

The major chapters considered to be necessary for 
the Research Policy Report are: 


1. Introductory chapter stating the current situation 
and need for the report. 

2. Criteria for choosing among areas or fields of 
psychological research, or deciding upon the rela- 
tive emphasis that they should receive. 

3. The chapter represented by this article, namely, 
the criteria of the stage of progress in any given 
area of psychological research. 

4. The current status of several areas of psychologi- 
cal research as judged by experts in these areas 
based on an application of the criteria presented 
in this article. 

5. Optimal conditions which will facilitate produc- 
tivity in research; and also criteria for evaluating 
research productivity. 


This article is published at this time in order to 
obtain suggestions and criticisms. 

Research psychologists are urged to apply the 
criteria to their particular fields. It is hoped that 
several research psychologists individually, or small 
groups of persons specializing in the same area, will 
test the usefulness of the criteria by applying them 
to an examination of their own areas of research. 

The subcommittee would like very much to re- 
ceive copies of reports presenting the results of such 
examinations. In addition, it would appreciate re- 
ceiving criticisms of where the criteria are inade- 
quate or can be improved. 

It is hoped that criteria can be developed which 
will prove useful to research psychologists by pro- 
viding a convenient tool for them to use in appraising 
the research progress in their own field. These ap- 
praisals should yield hints to guide the choice of re- 
search programs and projects as well as to suggest 
modifications in programs. 

RENSIS LIKERT, Chairman 
Policy and Planning Board 
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STANDARDS FOR APPRAISING PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


In the course of development of any science it is 
useful periodically to make a detailed and critical 
examination of what has been accomplished, what 
the major gaps in knowledge are, and where further 
investigation is most necessary. It is particularly 
timely now to make such an examination of the 
field of psychology. Psychology’s yeasty growth 
during and following World War II has been marked 
by increased opportunities for applied work, in- 
creased confidence on the part of other scientists 
and of administrators that psychology can contrib- 
ute to the solution of important social problems, 
and increased necessity for further research prog- 
ress to provide a sounder background for successful 
application. 

These evidences of increased growth and interest 
challenge psychologists to examine their science very 
critically. A detailed account of the points of greatest 
development and of the major gaps in each area of 
psychology must be obtained if we are to plan in- 
telligently the research that will advance each area 
most rapidly. As a guide to help in developing that 
detailed account, eight criteria are given below. 
These criteria constitute one method of analyzing 
the progress which has already been made in any 
area of psychological research. That analysis will 
provide a valuable starting point for planning future 
research programs. 

The criteria also provide a basis for comparing 
the progress made in one area with progress in 
another in a much more detailed manner than is 
involved in such a general statement as “Research 
in vision is more advanced than is research in social 
psychology.” Though this comparison may be im- 
portant, the primary purpose of the criteria is to 
analyze an individual field rather than to compare 
it with another field. ‘ 

The criteria are intended for the appraisal of a 
field of research regardless of the setting in which the 
research was conducted. Studies of vision, for ex- 
ample, contribute to the total knowledge of visual 
processes; where the research was done is irrelevant. 
Furthermore, they contribute to this knowledge 
whether the research was pure or applied in charac- 
ter. The criteria apply, therefore, to research in an 
educational, an industrial, or a military setting as 
well as to academic research. 

The term “area” itself must be defined. It means 
a set of closely inter-related problems concerning 


which an established research interest exists. For 
practical purposes it means a set of inter-related 
problems that have been formulated and worked on. 
Ordinarily persons engaged in research on one prob- 
lem within an area will be fairly well acquainted with 
research methods and findings throughout the area. 
An “area” is therefore an empirical, and sometimes 
perhaps even an accidental, fraction of the whole of 
psychology. The term is not intended to imply any 
particular kind of systematic division of psychology. 
On the contrary, areas may overlap or cut across 
each other, and they will always show more or less 
close relations with a number of other areas. 
Secondary reinforcement, social perception, verbal 
learning, and training cut across each other in a 
variety of ways. But any of these topics constitutes 
an area which can be analyzed because it represents a 
cluster of problems in which a group of psychologists 
is interested. 

While any such pragmatic area can be analyzed in 
terms of the criteria which follow, appraisals will be 
more useful if the area meets these two conditions: 

1. An area should be limited enough in scope so 
that experts in that area will show substantial agree- 
ment on the answers they give to the eight criterion 
questions. Areas to be appraised are, thercfore, con- 
siderably narrower than the customary fields of psy- 
chology such as child psychology or abnormal psy- 
chology. Child psychology is an example of an area 
so large that it does not satisfy this condition. 
Several child psychologists would have quite dif- 
ferent ideas about the amount of progress that has 
been made in that area, for each would tend to think 
in terms of his own particular interests such as physi- 
cal growth, mental development, reading readiness 
tests, or prenatal conditioning. In contrast, several 
experts in the study of audition would probably agree 
fairly well in their appraisals of the amount of prog- 
ress that has been made in their field. Audition, 
there, is an example of an area of research sufficiently 
limited in scope to be appraised by the criteria. 

2. An area should be large enough to be meaning- 
ful, to provide adequate cross checks on experimen- 
tal results and generalizations, and to allow for the 
development of conceptual schemes that integrate 
the phenomena falling within it. Research scholars 
and those who plan and administer research pro- 
grams will find it more useful to have an appraisal 
of the state of development of such fields as audi- 
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tion, language development, or projective techniques 
than they would to have the same kind of informa- 
tion concerning binaural beats, the phonetic range 
of the one-year-old, or the thematic apperception 
test. While a catalogue of the state of development 
of minutely divided fields would have some uses, 
the very fineness of the breakdown limits usefulness 
by making integration of the findings into meaning- 
ful systems difficult. Agreeing that it is important 
to consider projective techniques as a means of gain- 
ing information about personality, it appears evi- 
dent that more can be learned, what is learned can 
be better integrated, and more comprehensive 
theories of personality can be developed, if a variety 
of different projective techniques are considered 
together than if we concentrate on a single test. 

There is, then, an upper and a lower limit to the 
number of areas to be appraised. Each area should 
be sufficiently limited to promise substantial agree- 
ment among the experts appraising it. Each should 
include a large enough set of problems to lead to a 
variety of research studies and to eventuate in an in- 
tegrated and theoretically-oriented body of knowl- 
edge. When agreement has been reached that a par- 
ticular research area does fall within the limits set 
by these two conditions, the eight criteria can be 
applied to determine its present state of advance- 
‘ment. 

The criteria fall into two groups of four each and 
in that division they represent our concept of the 
purpose of scientific research—a concept which 
should be made explicit. The first four criteria deal 
with the formulation of hypotheses and their or- 
ganization into scientific theories. The creation of 
such conceptual schemes for integrating knowledge 
is a key process in the scientific method. We have 
given first place to these criteria because we believe 
they should be given greater prominence in the 
thinking of psychologists than they have usually 
had. Too frequently more attention has been 
given to conducting an experiment than to the for- 
mulation of the hypotheses that should precede the 
experiment and be tested by it. Yet if one looks at 
other sciences, it is easy to see the tremendous impor- 
tance of theory in directing research and guiding prog- 
ress. Ejinstein’s equation, the atomic theory, the 
theory of evolution, the laws of heredity, and the 
periodic table of the elements outrank in importance 
any five experiments that one could name. 

Yet experiment and theory are interdependent 
halves of scientific method. Experiments are neces- 


sary to test hypotheses and to secure information 
upon which hypotheses can be elaborated and re- 
fined. Theory without experimental test, like an ex- 
periment without a theoretical context, is empty and 
incomplete. The last four criteria, therefore, deal 
with the experimental, as distinct from the concep- 
tual, aspects of a research area. 


Criterion 1. To what extent have first-hand observations 
which lead to testable hypotheses been made? 


Scientific research and scientific theories are nor- 
mally grounded upon naturalistic, phenomenological 
observations of identifiable variables. These observa- 
tions should be so made, recorded, and organized as 
to lead to testable hypotheses concerning the 
phenomena involved. In the process of dealing with 
these observations an investigator may or may not 
find it useful to invent non-observable intermediate 
variables with which he seeks to explain his observa- 
tions. If he does make use of such intervening vari- 
ables, he may sometimes, by purely deductive logic, 
arrive at ideas or conclusions which have never been 
observed. Nevertheless, these deductions are based, 
indirectly and through an intermediate step, on the 
original observations. 

In a relatively undeveloped science such deductive 
discoveries are comparatively rare. In a relatively 
undeveloped science—and psychology is certainly 
that—it is probably always safer and practically al- 
ways more fruitful to keep hypotheses fairly closely 
tied to actual observation of the types of behavior 
involved. The danger is that as one gets away from 
hypotheses that are closely tied to such observations, 
they will become vague generalizations or arbitrary 
assertions that are not in a form to be tested. For 
the present therefore, and probably for some time 
into the future, it is important to make certain that 
any psychological research program is grounded 
upon first-hand observations of the relevant types of 
behavior. 


Criterion 2. What is the stage of theory development? 


In any mature and fully developed area of re- 
search, theories have been constructed to integrate 
or explain the phenomena involved. In a less well 
developed field, theories may also exist, but because 
the field is new and partially unexplored, the theories 
may be tentative, limited in applicability, inade- 
quate to explain all the phenomena, or even posi- 
tively wrong. Nevertheless, even in this stage of de- 
velopment, theories are an important aid in focusing 
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research. Research on combustion and oxidation 
which grew out of the totally wrong phlogiston 
theory, for example, produced more positive gains 
for chemistry than the same research would have 
produced if it had not served to test a theory. The 
development of as inclusive and as rigorous theories 
as possible should, therefore, be one of the primary 
objectives of investigators working in any research 
area. 

Examination of the different areas of psychology 
shows great variation in the stages of theory develop- 
ment. The measurement of intellectual and other 
abilities, for example, has been the subject of a great 
deal of research. Moderately accurate tests have been 
developed to measure many types of ability. But 
there is a relatively small amount of theory behind 
these tests. In contrast, theoretical formulations in 
the field of learning are more highly developed, but 
the impact of these theories on practical problems 
of training has been relatively slight. 

The stage of development reached in the theoreti- 
cal formulation of a research area may be classified 
under one of four headings: 

a. Non-existent. There may be no theory, or an 
unappreciable amount of theory with which to in- 
tegrate work in the field. 

b. Vague theories. Explanations of behavior such 
as the instinct theory or the Freudian theory provide 
some focus for research and serve to integrate a 
number of observations. These theories, however, 
are stated too vaguely to permit precise experimental 
tests of the deductions that flow from them. Much 
psychological theory is of this kind. 

c. Specific theories to explain specific problems. 
An example is the doctrine of identical elements ad- 
vanced as an explanation of transfer of training. 
Transfer of training may depend upon identical ele- 
ments, and if the relations were sufficiently explored, 
it might be possible to predict the exact amount 
of transfer from one learning situation to another. 
But even then, the theory would apply only to the 
specific problem of transfer. Other intervening vari- 
ables would have to be assumed to explain other 
learning problems. As long as theories are so limited 
in their applicability that a new one must be devised 
for each new problem, the theory is of inadequate 
power to integrate a field of research. 

The question of specificity of a theory is a relative 
one. A theory of vision is more general than a theory 
of color vision but less general than a theory of sen- 
sation. Probably the optimal degree of generality is 
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a function of the total advancement of an area. When 
relatively little is known, theories must be fairly 
specific if they are to be testable. As more is learned, 
more inclusive theories become possible. Eventually 
we may anticipate a general theory of human be- 
havior that will integrate a good many diverse as- 
pects of behavior. But a testable theory of maxi- 
mum generality is, at best, a long way off. At any 
given time, an investigator’s goal should be the for- 
mulation of as general a theoretical framework as can 
be tested. 

d. Quantitative rational theories. The best known 
examples in psychology are visual theories and Huill’s 
theoretical formulation of learning phenomena. At 
the present stage of development in psychology, 
theories of this nature are bound to be rare. Never- 
theless, they represent an ultimate goal, and the 
nearer an area of research is to the development of 
theories which permit rigorous quantitative deduc- 
tions, the more powerfully do its theories serve to 
explain and integrate the various phenomena within 
the area. 

Little has been said about wrong theories. Ob- 
viously a “right” theory is to be preferred to a 
“wrong” one. But a wrong theory so explicitly stated 
that it can be tested experimentally is more useful 
than a vague and general one, for vagueness makes 
verification impossible; rigorous tests cannot be con- 
ducted of non-rigorous theories. Even if a theory is 
wrong, experiments designed as critical tests of it 
add to knowledge, and help toward the eventual de- 
velopment of a more adequate theory. The level of 
development of a research area may therefore be 
judged on the basis of how far it has progressed on 
this scale of theory development. Those judgments 
may be made without too much worry as to whether 
the theories are entirely correct. 


Criterion 3. Are the problems which have been formu- 
lated—as well as the theories—stated in scientific terms? 


In the initial stages of interest in an area it is 
common to ask quite unanswerable questions—ques- 
tions which cannot be answered because their terms 
are undefined, because there are no methods of 
measuring the variables, because the questions are 
phrased in terms of values rather than in terms of 
measurable variables, or because they deal with a 
single event rather than a replicable situation. Ex- 
amples are easy to find: What are the best methods 
of instruction? Is the lecture method more or less 
effective than the small-discussion-group method in 
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college teaching? Do frequent examinations im- 
prove learning? 

Reformulating such questions in terms which 
make experimentation possible is basic to effective 
research on any problem. Js the lecture method more 
or less effective than the small-discussion-group in col- 
lege teaching? is a meaningless question from the re- 
search standpoint; there is nothing that can be done 
about it except to argue. Before an experimental 
investigation can be undertaken, it is necessary to 
define the two instructional methods exactly and to 
define the criteria which will be used for comparing 
them. 

It is likely that if the questions within an area 
have undergone several successive reformulations, 
they will have become more answerable. It is, of 
course, not impossible for the first statement of a 
particular problem to be so precisely formulated that 
it satisfies all of the requirements of being a question 
amenable to scientific research. But that outcome 
is less likely in the first formulation of a question 
than it is in subsequent ones. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the proverb Practice makes perfect. Stated in 
this way, a problem is posed of verifying the asser- 
tion. Restated in Thorndike’s wording of the Law of 
Frequency, that each time the correct response is 
tepeated and rewarded the strength of its connection 
with the stimulating situation is increased by a con- 
stant amount, the assertion becomes more amenable 
to experimental test. As Gulliksen restated the idea 
in a simple differential equation: 


ds 

dw 
{in which s = the strength of the correct response at 
any point in a learning experiment, w = the cumula- 
tive count of correct responses, and k = a constant), 
the assertion is still more precise and consequently 
subject to more exact experimental acceptance or 
rejection. 

Whether a problem is precisely formulated on the 
first attempt or on a later one, it must eventually be 
so stated as to show the following characteristic: 

a. It describes a replicable situation. 

Questions about unique events have no place in 
research. They must concern themselves with events 
which occur, or can be made to occur, repeatedly. 
In studies of child development, for example, it is of 
no scientific concern to inquire about the develop- 
ment of an individual child. Only elements which 
can be studied in the development of a number of 
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children are material for research. In this respect 
protestations that human personality is too complex 
to be analyzed and that each personality is unique 
are scientifically worthless. If geologists despairingly 
reported that each mountain range was unique, the 
scientific study of mountain formations would stop. 
Research on psychological phenomena, like any other 
research, depends upon the isolation of replicable 
elements in situations which may, as a whole, be 
unique. 

A unique situation may, however, be useful to 
science if it stimulates the formation of a new and 
testable hypothesis. Obviously, testing such an hy- 
pothesis requires the ability to make repeated 
observations of the critical elements. A unique situa- 
tion may also aid in testing a theory providing pre- 
dictions can be made in advance that certain things 
will occur in the unlikely event that elements a, b, c, 
... will combine to produce a total situation which 
is unique or extremely rare. In this fashion a very 
rare astronomical situation may test astronomical 
theory. Similarly, very rare social situations may 
test psychological theories. 

Although unique situations can and should be used 
in these ways, they are an uneconomical way of 
achieving scientific progress. More useful are situa- 
tions which the investigator can control, which he 
can make occur again and again which such 
variations as he wishes. Thus the advantage of the 
experimental method. 

b. Value terms must be excluded. 

Science cannot directly answer the question Is the 
Rorschach test any good? It can answer such a ques- 
tion only after it is reformulated to ask the degree 
to which responses to the Rorschach cards predict 
performance on selected criterion variables. 

Value judgments are properly involved in de- 
ciding upon the importance or usefulness of a re- 
search finding and are a perfectly legitimate basis 
for deciding whether or not to engage in a particular 
research area. Furthermore, values may be the sub- 
ject of scientific research. But the statement of a 
scientific problem must always avoid value terms. 

c. The variables must be defined. 

Before research can be conducted, it is necessary 
to agree upon what is being talked about. Even in 
the purely taxonomic process of collecting examples 
of a class of events, it is necessary to define quite 
precisely the class of events under consideration. 
When we attempt to study the functional relation- 
ships between variables, it is also necessary to de- 
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fine the dependent variable with which we are deal- 
ing. Perhaps the most common example in psy- 
chology is the necessity of defining a criterion for 
measuring some aspect of behavior. Two methods of 
instruction, to continue that example, cannot be 
compared in the abstract. They must be compared 
in terms of some measurable criterion, such as grades 
on an examination, grades in subsequent courses, 
performance x years after completion of training, 
measures of specific skills that the course is intended 
to teach, or ratings by the students of the satisfac- 
toriness of the course. The selection of a criterion or 
other dependent variable and the recognition that 
it must be carefully defined is probably the most 
fundamental single step in changing a question 
from a pre-scientific formulation to one which per- 
mits research investigation. 


Criterion 4. Do the formulated concepts, theories, and 
problems cover the area? 


Early interest in an area is likely to be limited to 
certain prominent aspects of it. As knowledge accu- 
mulates, interest spreads to related problems until 
finally the area itself is fairly well mapped out and 
its connections with related areas established. 

An area is defined by a formulated set of problems. 
Thus its boundaries will shift as knowledge accumu- 
lates, new relationships are seen, and research in- 
terests change. At any given time, however, an area 
can be prescribed, at least approximately. Concern- 
ing that area one can ask, “How well do the problems 
which have been formulated cover this area?” 

The theoretical or conceptual organization of an 
area helps to answer this question, the best example 
being the gaps in the known series of chemical ele- 
ments which were pointed out by Mendelyeev’s con- 
struction of the periodic table. Within psychology, 
conceptual schemes for considering visual discrim- 
ination data have pointed out types of discrimina- 
tion problems which apparently no one had pre- 
viously thought to investigate. 

From the standpoint of analyzing the experimental 
work that has been done in an area, one may ask, 
“Has work been done on the questions that have 
been asked or are easily askable?” A related question 
is, “Has work covered an adequate range of the vari- 
ables involved?” 

The rating given to an area on this criterion will 
depend in part upon the total amount of work done 
in the area, but the rating should depend primarily 
upon how adequately the questions that have been 
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asked and the conceptual organization that has been 
developed for those problems cover the area as it is 
presently conceived, or potentially should be (for 
example, learning in its relations to motivation may 
be thought of as an area not yet adequately de- 


veloped). 


Criterion 5. How adequately can controlled observa- 
tions of the variables involved in this area be made? 


One aspect of research advancement is the ade- 
quacy with which an investigator can make con- 
trolled observations of the variables he is studying. 
The stage of development in terms of this criterion 
depends upon the success that has been achieved in 
developing instruments, tests, statistical controls or 
other methods of studying the relevant variables. 

The most powerful procedure for making such 
observations is the method of experimentation, for 
it gives the investigator control over the conditions 
under which the variables will be observed. Experi- 
imentation demands ability to manipulate the vari- 
ables under study. The amount and value of experi- 
mental work frequently depends upon the devices 
available for manipulating the variables. 

Within the field of sensation, precise control of 
visual stimuli became available before similar pre- 
cision of manipulation of other types of sensory 
stimuli was possible. As a result, a fairly high level 
of knowledge of vision was reached before similar 
levels were attained in other sensory fields. When 
electronic generators were developed, they provided 
better control of tonal stimuli than could be obtained 
with Galton whistles, Stern variators or other early 
devices. The development of electronic equipment 
therefore led directly to a rapid increase in our knowl- 
edge of auditory phenomena. An increased amount 
and quality of research in an area frequently follows 
directly from improvements in the ability to manipu- 
late the variables involved. 

Because of its great power, the experimental 
method is the preferred method of scientific obser- 
vation. But there are situations and fields of study in 
which experiments are difficult or impossible. Astron- 
omy and geology, for example, have progressed by 
observing the variables in which they were interested 
under conditions which have arisen naturally. The 
astronomer, unable to control the movements of the 
heavenly bodies himself, has nevertheless brought 
his science to a high level by waiting until the forces 
that do control them have brought about a situation 
in which he can made a desired observation. Simi- 
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larly, studies of speciation, of the separation of dia- 
lects and languages, and of other processes which re- 
quire a long time can sometimes be made more easily 
under natural conditions than under laboratory con- 
ditions. ) 

In psychology there are problems which cannot 
be studied experimentally; genetic factorsin human 
personality and ability, the effects of senescence on 
ability, and mass panic are examples. Sometimes 
these problems cannot be very well studied natural- 
istically either because of lack of knowledge of what 
observations to make and what data to record and 
measure. 

When an investigator does not know enough to 
select the specific natural event to observe, as the 
astronomer does, he may nevertheless test his hy- 
potheses by making a large number of observations, 
hoping that the particular conditions in which he is 
interested will occur among these observations. The 
techniques of sampling and of statistical analysis 
have been developed for use in these circumstances. 

In general, accurate manipulation and control of 
the variables being studied is desirable if precise re- 
sults are to be achieved. If experimentation is im- 


possible, other methods of making controlled obser- 
vations are essentia]. In either case, one criterion of 
the level of development of a research area is the ex- 
tent to which controlled observations of the vari- 
ables can be made. 


Criterion 6. What is the level of mensuration in the 
field? 


The progress of research in any area of psychology 
depends upon how well the variables involved can 
be measured. The first step in the development of 
measurement is to be able to identify precisely the 
variables being discussed. Consider, as examples, the 
possible variety of meanings which different psy- 
chologists would attach to these words: micro-lam- 
bert, 256 c.p.s., intelligence quotient, secondary rein- 
forcement, honesty, strikes. Agreement on the mean- 
ings of som: of these terms would be close; on others 
there would be considerable disagreement. Measure- 
ment of a variable becomes possible only when we 
reach agreement on the meaning of that variable. 
The simplest and most elementary kind of measure- 
ment consists of being able to segregate a collection 
of events into separate categories. If the events can 
be so segregated we can count the number in each 
category and we have what is sometimes called a 
nominal scale. Odors provide an example. They may 


be classified as fruity, pungent, putrid, etc., but the 
classes cannot be put into serial order; pungent odors, 
for example, are not given that classification be- 
cause they contain or exhibit more, or less, of some 
identifiable characteristic than, say, fruity odors. 
All that can be done is to classify together those 
odors that smell alike. 

The usefulness of this simple enumerative type 
of measurement depends upon the sensitivity and 
reliability of the enumeration. Being able to classify 
a collection of events into a fairly large number of 
categories makes possible a larger number of uses or 
studies than are possible if there are only a few, 
broader categories. Being able to assign the eventsto 
categories reliably obviously increases the usefulness 
of the classification over what it would be if the in- 
vestigator had no confidence that an event in cate- 
gory A really belonged there. 

This enumerative type of measurement is some- 
times all that is required by a research problem. In 
census studies, for example, there is no effort to go 
beyond enumeration. The quality of the census de- 
pends upon the methods of securing and classifying 
the objects that are counted. Studies in genetics are 
dependent upon the sensitivity and reliability with 
which phenotypic groups can be identified. 

A second level of measurement develops when the 
classes of events can be put into rank-order arrange- 
ment so that various observers agree that D is greater 
than C, and E is greater than D. This type of scale 
is called an ordinal scale. The things ranked may be 
specimens of handwriting, esthetic values of art 
productions, sensory intensities, or anything else 
that can be arranged in rank order. 

A third level of development is attained when the 
scale separations of the various elements are made to 
equal each other so that D is not only greater than 
C, and E is greater than D, but the difference be- 
tween C and D is the same as the difference between 
D and E. This type of measurement is an extensive 
scale. The ordinary thermometer is a frequently used 
example. Psychophysical techniques have been em- 
ployed to develop a number of such scales in psy- 
chological measurement. The process is not, how- 
ever, always an easy one, and much dispute could 
have been avoided had we had more such scales. For 
example, the old controversy over the question of 
whether training in any function increases or decreases 
individual differences in that function has resulted 
from the fact that we do not know whether equal dif- 
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ferences in scores on the tests used represent equal 
differences in ability or difficulty. 

Extensive scales may be divided into two types, 
interval scales and ratio scales, depending upon the 
absence of presence of an absolute zero point. This 
distinction is not yet important for psychology, how- 
ever, since psychological data are only rarely suscep- 
tible to the rigor or treatment which makes the dis- 
tinction useful. 

In general, as we move from any one kind of scale 
to a higher kind, the specificity with which we can 
plan and report experimental findings and the rigor 
with which we can construct and test theories also 
increases. If a theory leads to the deduction that in- 
creasing some unmeasured variable X will result in 
a decrease in some other unmeasured variable Y, 
the test of the theory is practically impossible. But 
if we can measure both variables and the theory 
states that Y decreases logarithmically as X increases 
arithmetically, precise tests can easily be arranged. 

The question of what type of measurement is pos- 
sible and what type can be used in a given area will 
not necessarily receive the same answer. Psychology 
has had a good many rank-order scales which have 
been as useful as interval scales would have been be- 
cause the problems under investigation did not re- 
quire measurement beyond rank order. As more and 
more precise hypotheses are formulated, however, 
more precise measurement becomes necessary to test 
them. 

These three kinds of scales have been listed 
in order of the increasing amount of knowledge which 
their construction requires. They constitute, there- 
fore, an example of an ordinal scale which can be 
used for measuring progress in a research area. 


Criterion 7. How detailed is the knowledge of interac- 
tion among the variables? 


At present, the most that we know about the ac- 
tion of many psychological variables is whether they 
are positively or negatively correlated with certain 
other variables. In some cases we also know the 
directional effect that one variable has on another. 
Giving a subject knowledge of results aids learning. 
A warning set reduces reaction time. Initial position 
in a list of words favors memorization. There are 
many examples of this kind of knowledge. But when 
two variables which are known to have opposite 
effects are combined, it is only rarely that we can 
predict the outcome of their interaction. 

Many psychological studies have attempted to 


plot the relation between a single independent vari- 
able and a single dependent variable. The investiga- 
tors have either attempted to hold other variables 
constant by experimental controls or selection of 
cases, or have used large populations in which they 
hoped that the effects of other variables would be 
cancelled out. When these efforts are successful, the 
investigator can plot a curve relating one variable to 
another. An example is the curve of dark adaptation 
against time. 

Less frequently, attempts have been made to plot 
the relation between a dependent variable and two 
independent variables. The results of such a study 
can be plotted as a surface in three-dimensional space. 
An example is the surface relating attitude toward a 
retirement plan to age and length of service of the 
worker. 

To study the combined effects of several variables 
requires an extension of the plot of results into hyper- 
space. It also requires considerably more elaborate 
experimental design and statistical treatment. As a 
result, quantitative knowledge of the interaction and 
combined effects of several variables is very limited. 

To a considerable extent, this criterion depends 
upon the fifth and sixth criteria—the accuracy of 
control and measurement of the variables involved. 
If the variables can be scaled and manipulated pre- 
cisely, detailed knowledge of their interaction is 
merely a question of conducting an adequate number 
of more or less routine fact-finding studies. Regard- 
less of the level of measurement, however, the 
amount of accumulated knowledge concerning the 
interactions of a group of variables is one criterion of 
the level of development of a research area. 


Criterion 8. How well coordinated is research in the 
area? 


One aspect of this criterion is the extent to which 
the research in any area is in agreement on the units 
of measurement, the methods, and the particular in- 
struments employed. When research on maze learn- 
ing began, each investigator designed his own maze. 
One studied the learning of frogs, another white rats 
of the Wistar strain, another bred his own rats, 
while a fourth collected stray cats as subjects. Re- 
sults of one study were reported in terms of the num- 
ber of trials required to learn a problem, while re- 
sults of another study were reported in terms of the 
number of errors made before the problem was mas- 
tered. Two studies might have nothing in common 
except that both involved maze learning. Conse- 
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quently, the results of one study frequently could not 
be compared with the results of another. 

Investigators using mazes have now come to fairly 
general agreement upon the multiple-unit maze asa 
standard. There is still some diversity of research ma- 
terials and methods of recording and reporting, but 
much greater standardization exists than was found 
in the early studies of learning. As a consequence, 
much greater comparability of results exists, and 
what one investigator does in his laboratory has 
meaning for the work of another investigator in 
another laboratory. 

In other fields still greater standardization exists. 
It is greatest perhaps in the sensory fields where elec- 
tronic equipment, standard units of measurement, 
Munsell colors, and similar developments have 
reached a stage in which it is now possible to state 
quite precisely the experimental conditions employed 
and to make very detailed comparisons between re- 
sults of different experiments. 

A second type of coordination is also important— 
coordination in terms of the conceptual background 
of the research. Some research, for example, much of 
the work in the testing field, is oriented around em- 
pirical problems. Tests are constructed to select life 
insurance salesmen, college freshmen, or electricians. 
There are opportunities for transfer of ideas and 
methods from one test to another, but the building 
up of a conceptual framework for understanding 
mental ability is slow when the research is primarily 
aimed at the solution of a series of more or less dis- 
crete empirical problems. 

Some research is oriented about a particular 
method: factor analysis, projective techniques, and 
non-directive counseling have been the points of 
origin of such series of studies. Whether or not the 
results of these studies can be combined into a sys- 
tematic whole depends upon the foresight of each 
investigator in providing for comparisons with earlier 
work. This provision is most systematically made in 
factor-analysis studies in which it is fairly common 
practice to include reference tests in a new battery 
so that comparisons with the factors found in earlier 
analyses can be made. 

Some research is oriented about a particular hy- 
pothesis or theory or about alternative hypotheses or 
theories. A considerable amount of research in vision 
and audition and an increasing amount in learning 
represent theory-oriented research. Theory-oriented 
research possesses a distinct advantage over research 
oriented in empirical problems or particular methods 
in that it is more frequently possible to combine its 
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results with other knowledge to refute or to aid in 
the verification of the theory itself. In such studies 
it is not necessary, and probably not even desirable 
in the early stages, to have alJl experiments grow out 
of a single hypothesis or theory. Progress in the de- 
velopment of a satisfactory theoretical framework is 
likely to be more rapid if experimental tests are made 
of rival hypotheses than if all work is concentrated 
on one. 

If there is general agreement upon the methods, 
experimental materials, units of measurement, and 
conceptual background of a number of studies within 
a given area, the results of each experimental study 
will supplement the results of other studies. 
Together, they will build up an integrated body of 
knowledge. On the other hand, if such coordination 
is lacking in the design and conduct of the individual 
studies, the likelihood of their results combining into 
an integrated whole is relatively small]. The final cri- 
terion of the stage of development of an area is, there- 
fore, the extent to which research in that area is co- 
ordinated in terms of the units of measurement, the 
methods, the particular instruments, and the con- 
ceptual background employed. 

These criteria constitute eight questions which 
may be asked about any research area. Sometimes 
the questions will be easy to answer. The examples 
used above to explain the meanings of the criteria 
were chosen because most psychologists would agree 
on their answers. In other cases, however, it will be 
difficult to decide just how a particular area rates 
in terms of the criteria. Are problems concerning 
projective tests formulated in scientific terms? Have 
we reached satisfactory agreement upon the mean- 
ings of the terms used in discussions of emotion? 
How adequately can we manipulate the variables 
studied in a factorial analysis of mental ability? 
Numerous difficulties of this nature will be encoun- 
tered in attempting to apply the criteria to particu- 
lar areas of research. 

These difficulties, however, should not prevent the 
application of the criteria. They simply indicate 
points where we are not certain how much progress 
has been made. In spite of such uncertainties, the 
criteria make possible a much more critical examina- 
tion than is usually given to the stage of progress 
that has been reached in any area of psychological 
research. The results of this critical examination in 
turn will suggest the points of attention and empha- 
sis for achieving maximum returns from research 
efforts in any particular field. 

Received June 15, 1949 
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POLICY AND PLANS OF THE APA 


I THE COUNCIL AND THE PROBLEM OF 


HE APA By-Laws require that the Policy 
and Planning Board review the structure 
and functions of the Association in 1950 and 

every five years thereafter. A sub-committee of the 

P & P Board is now at work.1 APA members were 

asked in the April number of THIS JOURNAL for 

suggestions and “gripes.’”” We have received many 
thoughtful and varied replies. Here we initiate the 
first of a series of discussion notes, in which we shall 
outline the major problems. We invite further com- 
ments. In this way we hope to prepare the members 
of APA for voting on such changes as may be pro- 

posed in 1950. 

We suggest that members study the By-Laws, 
which are published in the 1948 Directory, especially 
Articles III to VII and XV which are directly re- 
lated to the problem of representation. 

The Council of Representatives is the legislative 
body for APA, and at present it consists of 74 mem- 
bers, elected as follows: 


54 Representatives from 17 Divisions? 
6 Representatives from the Conference of State Associations 
9 Representatives from geographical regions 
1 Special Representative 
4 APA Officers, Representatives ex officio 


Seventy-three per cent of the Representatives to 
the Council are from Divisions. Only Division 12 
(Clinical and Abnormal) has more than 800 members 
and the By-Law maximum of six Representatives. 


1 The present members of the P & P Board are E. G. Boring, 
C. H. Graham, Rensis Likert (Chairman, 1948-49), D. G. 
Marquis, Jean W. Macfarlane, Helen Peak, J. G. Peatman 
(Chairman, 1949-50), R. R. Sears, and David Shakow. The 
sub-committee consists of Boring, Graham, Peak and Peat- 
man (Chairman). 

2 The Divisions are listed by number in Article VIT; how- 
ever, Division 6 recently merged with 3 (Experimental), No. 
11 merged with 12 (Clinical), No. 4 (the Psychometric Society) 
has never become a division, and a No. 20 (Maturity and Old 
Age) has been added since the By-Laws were originally 
adopted. 


REPRESENTATION 


JOHN GRAY PEATMAN 
Chairman (1949-1950), The Policy and Planning Board 
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At present, Divisions must have at least 50 APA 
members and receive a minimum of two Council 
Representatives. More than 2,000 members, prin- 
cipally Associates, belong to no Division. Many of 
these are new members. On the other hand, many 
APA members belong to two or more Divisions. A 
recent analysis by the APA office staff of a sample of 
the membership showed the following: 


Number of Divisions to 


Which Members Belong? Percentage 
None 43 
One 30.5 
Two 15 
Three 
Four 2 
Five or more 2 


An analysis of overlapping membership among 
Divisions made of the 1948 membership by Stanley 
C. Markey shows that: 


About 25% or More of the 
Members of Each of the 
Divisions Listed Below 


I. Nos. 7, 8, 13, 16, 17, 
18, 19, 20 
II. Nos. 5, 13, 16 & 29 
III. Nos. 5, 14, 18 & 19 
IV. Nos. 2, 10 and 19 


Also Belonged to the Divisions 
Indicated in the Corresponding 
Row of This Columa 


No. 12 (Clinical & Abnormal) 


No. 15 (Educational) 
No. 17 (Counseling & Guidance) 
No. 3 (Experimental) 


The most frequent complaint we have so far re- 
ceived concerns the multiplicity of Divisions and 
their overlapping, both of members and the nature 
of their interests. A good many members ask for 
simplification—fewer Divisions and less overlap. 

There is also the question of multiple representa- 
tion on the Council. A member who joins four Di- 
visions (for $3.00 additional dues) may vote for no 
less than eight Divisional Representatives (and con- 
ceivably as many as 24 should each of his four 
Divisions have more than 800 members). He may 
also vote for one Regional Representative, and if 


3 From unpublished data. Acknowledgment is made to the 
author, Stanley C. Markey, for permission to use these data. 
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he is a member of an affiliated State Association, he 
has an indirect vote in the choice of six more Repre- 
sentatives from the Conference of State Psycho- 
logical Associations. 

The abolition of multiple representation has been 
suggested. Each member might designate his First 
Choice Division and vote for Council Representa- 
tives of only that Division. (He of course could 
continue to vote on intradivisional matters of all 
Divisions to which he belongs.) Some members might 
prefer to designate an affiliated State Association 
as their First Choice and be represented through 
it. Single suffrage would thus be established, pro- 
vided Regional Representatives were eliminated.‘ 
And if the ceiling on the number of Representatives 
per electing unit were removed, per capita repre- 
sentation on the Council would be in proportion 
to the total APA membership choosing to vote. 


QUESTIONS 


Should the representational structure of the APA 
be changed? 

Or should present essential features of APA By- 
Laws be retained for another five years? 


If change is thought desirable, shouid the present 
structure be entirely abandoned or only modified? 


If abandoned: 

Should all officers and a Board of Directors be 
elected, as previously, by a direct ballot of APA 
members? 

Or should a Council of Representatives be con- 

4 Considerable sentiment appears to exist for the abolition 


of Regional Representatives to the Council on the grounds 
that they do not in fact represent any functional organization 


of psychologists. 
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tinued, but with the basis for representation radic- 
ally changed? 

Should all functional units or groups of psycholo- 
gists be represented? 

Should only geographical units be represented? 


If the present structure should be retained but modified: 


Should multiple suffrage be abolished? If so: 

Should First Choice votes be established only 
among Divisions or among both Divisions and geo- 
graphic units? 

Should geographic units be limited to State Associ- 
ations, in the more sparsely populated areas, to 
Interstate Associations? 

Should State Associations continue to be repre- 
sented on the Council through the Conference or 
should they have direct representation? 

Should there be a limit, as at present, on the 
number of Council Representatives from any one 
voting unit, or should the number be directly pro- 
portional to the size of the units? 

Should the number of Divisions be increased, 
decreased, or remain the same as now? 

If a decrease in number of Divisions is recom- 
mended, should action be taken by a vote of the 
entire APA membership or by a vote of the mem- 
bers of only those Divisions that would be involved? 

Finally, should the preceding questions be an- 
swered in the light of the present goals of the APA 
“to advance psychology as a science, as a profession, 
and as a means of promoting human welfare”? 
Or should the goals themselves be changed, ampli- 
fied, or modified and thinking begin from a new 
set of premises? 


Received June 13, 1949 
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NDER the general instruction of March 
1947 of the Board of Directors of the 
American Psychological Association, the 
Committee on Training in Clinical Psychology has 
recently completed its second year of evaluation of 
doctoral programs in forty-two institutions. The 
work was financed by a grant of $12,000 from the 
Mental Hygiene Division of the United States 
Public Health Service, and an appropriation of 
$2,500 from the APA. The Committee’s work has 
been facilitated greatly this year in comparison 
with last by the enlargement in membership to 
nine, the increased time and experience available 
for the task, and the assignment of Karl F. Heiser 
as Administrative Officer of the Committee. 

It was possible to devote from two to three full 
days to each University, and to restrict the visiting 
to members of the Committee. This has meant that 
each Committee member has acquired a greater 
familiarity with current training problems and 
practices than was possible last year.' Of at least 
equal importance was the overall view and com- 
parisons made possible by having the Adminis- 
trative Officer visit all institutions. Both of these 
factors served to give more coherence and form to 
the task than was possible in 1948. 

The Committee is appreciative and deeply grate- 
ful to all the institutions visited for their cordial 
reception of the visitors, for the time spent in pre- 
paring material for the Committee, and in discussion 
with us at the time of visit. 


CRITERIA 


Any procedure involving classification, or rating, 
or evaluation must depend upon certain criteria. 
Especially, if more than one person is doing the 
rating, the criteria must be objective or at least 
understood and agreed upon by all raters. Further- 
more, if the results of such ratings have social im- 
portance, the criteria should be agreed upon by 


1 The 1948 evaluation was carried out by a committee of 
six with the assistance of thirty-four associate visitors. A meri- 
can Psychologist, 1948, 3, 317-318. 
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those who are accepted as authorities on the sub- 
ject and, needless to say, there should also be agree- 
ment on the criteria by those who are to be affected 
by the rating procedure. 

The requirements with regard to criteria are 
generally met by the APA’s “Recommended Grad- 
uate Training Program in Clinical Psychology,” 
though the application of these criteria in the actual 
procedures of evaluation are admittedly difficult. 
Such standards were originally set up because they 
were considered to be the most desirable; that is, 
they would lead to developing the most competent 
clinical psychologists. The application of these 
criteria by the Committee has, of course, been 
largely on an a priori basis; their ultimate valida- 
tion depends upon the work done by the graduates 
of the “approved” schools. Although the Com- 
mittee cannot at present demonstrate the validity 
of these criteria or its techniques of evaluation, it 
has taken steps, through a recommendation to the 
Board of Directors of the APA, toward setting up 
validation studies. 

Certain problems relating to the criteria have 
arisen with sufficient frequency as to make it de- 
sirable to attempt to clarify them. One relates to 
the expression of university personnel of the impos- 
sibility of “squeezing everything required” by the 
Committee into a four-year program. Estimates 
were sometimes made of the need for taking six to 
eleven (!) years to meet all the “requirements.” 
The Committee agrees that the recommended pro- 
gram constitutes a heavy four-year schedule and 
has given some thought to the desirability of a 
longer graduate training program. Obviously, the 
recommendations of the Committee are not to be 
met by a multiplication of courses with titles repre- 
senting all the so-considered requirements. Rather, 
what is called for is a careful evaluation of the listed 
recommendations and the integration and combina- 
tion of course contents so as to cover from among 
the recommendations what the university considers 


2 American Psychologist, 1947, 2, 539-558. 
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essential. Committee members during their visits 
have on occasion noted some lack of appreciation of 
the fact that the program as laid out in the Com- 
mittee’s report was merely by way of suggestion 
rather than intended to represent a set of specific 
requirements. Another problem was the frequent 
though invalid assumption that the Committee’s 
stress on dynamics was synonymous with requiring 
the teaching of Freudian psychoanalytic theory as a 
basic ingredient in the program. Rather, the sug- 
gestion was for the inclusion of a considerable 
amount of psychodynamic material as defined in 
the report.’ 

The following aspects of a graduate program were 
considered to be of most importance and were given 
special attention and study: 

1. General Faculty 
2. Clinical Faculty 
3. Field Staff 
4 Course Offerings in: 
General, 
Dynamics of personality 
Research Methods 
Diagnostic Methods 
Therapy, 
Related Disciplines; and 
Overall course offerings 
. General Facilities 
. Clinical Lab Facilities 
. Practicum Facilities 
Internship Facilities 
. Research Training Facilities 
. Student Load-Balance 
. Balance clin./non-clin. students 
. Philosophy of Training 
. General atmosphere of Dept. 
. Relations with related Disciplit_es 
. Relations with Administration 
. Standing among other Departments 
17. Overall Rating 

The Committee considered such quantitative data 
as the number of staff psychologists, the equivalent 
full-time staff members in graduate teaching, the 
degrees and years of experience of staff members, 
and the amount of credit and time given in particu- 
lar courses. Such data entered into the final ratings 
but were always considered in qualitative terms as 
well. For example, a young teacher who has not yet 
received his PhD degree, is rarely qualified as a 


2 Ibid., pp. 546-548. 
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supervisor of doctoral theses. He might, however, be 
well qualified, and a very valuable and stimulating 
man in some aspects of his work; even superior toa 
person who may have had his PhD for twenty years, 
It is hoped that the ratings and notes written by the 
visitors in the past two evaluations will be useful in 
constructing more objective criteria for the future. 
We do not expect and, in fact, believe it highly un- 
desirable at the present time, to aim at standardized 
criteria which can be applied by an inexperienced 
visitor. 


METHODS 


The chief steps in the evaluation procedure were 
as follows: 

1. Forms were mailed to each department in 
September 1948, requesting detailed information on 
staff, curriculum, field agencies and other facilities 
of the department. This material together with that 
which had been similarly prepared by each depart- 
ment prior to the 1948 evaluation was studied by 
the two visitors preceding the visit. 

2. The procedures at the time of visit included, 
first, a general orientation session with the depart- 
ment head (sometimes including the person most 
responsible for the clinical program) during which 
the background and planning of the program were 
discussed, special questions raised, and the plan of 
the visit agreed upon. Interviews with department 
heads and university administrative officers were 
held by both visitors together. To see as many 
persons as possible during the visit, other members of 
the psychological staff, representatives of related 
departments, staff of field agencies and students 
were usually interviewed by the visitors working 
separately. A summary interview was held with the 
department head at the end of the visit. In this the 
visitors indicated their impressions and the general 
nature of the recommendations which they intended 
to forward to the Committee. In this way the de- 
partment head had an opportunity to correct any 
misunderstandings, to answer any new questions 
that arose and to know in a general way what kinds 
of comments might be expected from the Commit- 
tee in its letter of evaluation. 

3. All ratings, combining objective with subjective 
factors in the visitor’s appraisal, were made by the 
two visitors independently and were available to 
the full Committee as independent ratings. Like- 
wise an overall summary description and evaluation 
of a school was written by each visitor independently. 
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Marked discrepancies between ratings and qualita- 
tive evaluations were discussed by the visitors and 
by the Committee as a whole. 

4. Supplementary information on changes in staff 
and procedures between the time of the visit and 
the Committee meeting of evaluation in March 
was requested by letter after each visit. 

5. The procedure followed in evaluation by the 
whole Committee included several steps. It began 
with a discussion of principles, and the uses to which 
evaluation of schools would be put, and ended with 
the decisions on individual schools following upon 
detailed consideration and comparisons of material 
provided by both the schools and the visitors. The 
Committee is well aware of all the difficulties in- 
volved in the evaluation of many, if not most, of the 
characteristics discussed. It has therefore set up the 
controls mentioned as well as several internal checks 
and the final one provided by the broad and vary- 
ing backgrounds of the Committee members. 

The Committee voted to recommend to the Board 
of Directors of the APA to publish the names of all 
forty-three programs of forty-one schools,‘ listed 
alphabetically in two groups: the first made up of 
groups A (eight programs), and A- (twelve pro- 
grams), recommended for full approval; and the 
second composed of groups B (nine programs) and 
C (fourteen programs), recommended for temporary 
one-year approval.® 


‘There were 41 schools of which two had two programs 
each. At one university the department granted the degree 
in both programs while at another school different depart- 
ments granted the degrees. Thus there were 41 schools, 42 
departments and 43 programs. 

5 The Committee recommended also that the Board poll 
the Council of Representatives of the APA on the question 
of the publication of two lists (the Committee’s majority 
opinion), or publication of one list of the first twenty programs, 
or no publication of any list. As a result of the Council’s bal- 
loting, the Board decided that the present report should be 
published without the ratirgs of the schools noted. 

The schools listed alphabetically are: 

Boston University 

University of California (Berkeley) 
University of California (Los Angeles) 
Catholic University 

University of Chicago 

University of Cincinnati 

Clark University 

University of Colorado 

Duke University 

Fordham University 

Harvard University 

University of Illinois 

Indiana University 
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REPORT OF EVALUATION 


The letter rating of the individual schools has 
been reported to three agencies, all of whom have 
been requested to keep the ratings in strict confi- 
dence: (1) the Board of Directors of the APA, (2) 
the Veterans Administration, Neuropsychiatry Di- 
vision, and (3) the United States Public Health 
Service, Mental Hygiene Division. 

Letters of evaluation were sent to each school. 
This contained its letter rating, the decision as to 
three-year or temporary one-year approval, a state- 
ment as to the number of schools in each of the 
four groups and detailed comments upon the school’s 


program.® 


PROBLEMS DISCUSSED IN COMMUNICATIONS 
WITH SCHOOLS 


In its letters to the schools there was no attempt 
to discuss all the problems or details of the program 
which, in the Committee’s opinion, kept it short of 
achieving a uniform standard. Rather, the Com- 


State University of lowa 
University of Kansas 

Menninger Foundation (VA only) 
University of Kentucky 
University of Michigan 
Michigan State College 
University of Minnesota 
University of Nebraska 
New York University 
University of North Carolina 
Northwestern University 
Ohio State University 
Pennsylvania State College 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of Pittsburgh 
Purdue University 
University of Rochester 
University of Southern California 
Stanford University 
Syracuse University 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
University of Tennessee 
University of Texas 
Tulane University 
University of Washington (Seattle) 
Washington University (St. Louis) 
Western Reserve University 
University of Wisconsin 
Yale University 

6 The letters were drafted by the administrative officer, 
then sent to the Committee visitor for revision, and finally 
rewritten by the administrative officer in consultation with 
the Committee’s Chairman. 
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mittee attempted to understand the objectives and 
methods of each department and to direct the at- 
tention of departments and their university ad- 
ministrations to aspects of the program which 
called for improvement. Certain suggestions were 
made to the large and strong departments that were 
not even mentioned to others as they were obviously 
beyond the possibility of immediate practical 
achievement. 

It is not possible to make a clear-cut classifi- 
cation of the problems that were discussed in the 
letters since local conditions indicated the need of 
differences in emphasis on particular problems. 
They may be roughly grouped, however, under the 
headings listed below. These include only those 
problems which were taken up with at least seven 
schools. While these problems do not necessarily 
include all the most serious limitations, they repre- 
sent those which the Committee found to be most 
‘ numerous. They were listed by subject rather than 
by order of frequency. 


A. Selection and evaluation of students 
1. Departmental authority for selection rather 
than admission by standard university criteria 
2. Balance in numbers between students in the 
clinical and non-clinical programs 
3. Systematic evaluation of students 
B. Student load and staff size 
1. Ratios of students to staff and amount of 
research supervision 
2. Simultaneous administration of bachelor’s, 
master’s and doctoral programs 
C. Planning and integration of work 
1. Departmental planning of clinical training 
2. Integration of course and field training 
3. Timing of practicum work 
4. Degree of field-centering 
D. Breadth of curriculum 
1. Use of undergraduate courses 
2. Amount of basic preparation in non-clinical 
psychology 
3. Degree of representation of major areas in 
department 
4. Integration of work offered by related depart- 
ments 
5. Need for variety of clinical experience and 
professional supervision 
6. Range of elective courses 
E. Clinical courses and techniques 
1. Use of part-time teachers 
2. Degree of mastery of techniques before practi- 
cum use 
3. Training in psychotherapy 
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F. Field work 
1. Variety and quality of practicum agencies 
2. Planning of internship programs 

G. Physical equipment and general departmental 

facilities 


A. Selection and evaluation of students 


There is only limited agreement as to the best 
methods of selecting students for doctoral training 
in clinical psychology. Actual knowledge is, of course, 
even less available. The method adopted by a 
particular school is usually dependent in part upon 
the orientation of that school toward research 
training or toward clinical practice as a primary ob- 
jective. A complication is created by the precedent 
of placing full responsibility upon the students 
themselves who are allowed to go as far as they can 
toward a PhD, depending upon their own financial 
and academic resources. Now that the doctoral 
program in clinical psychology is assuming in some 
respects the proportions and characteristics of pro- 
fessional training, many schools are finding it neces- 
sary to take the view, one also held by this Com- 
mittee, that the doctoral program should be seen as 
a whole and that student mortality at any stage in 
the program should be avoided.’ 

In many schools, we have found, admissions 
offices admit students on the basis of standard 
academic requirements without the approval of the 
department. Many of these students enroll in 
psychology courses with the ultimate objective of a 
clinical doctorate. After a year or two, frequently 
even later, the department decides whether or not 
to admit the student to candidacy for the degree. 
At this point many students are dropped as un- 
qualified. They are likely to have had a number of 
techniques courses and a limited amount of field 
experience. Some are given the master’s degree and 
most secure employment as clinical psychologists. 
Some, we are certain, can do quite creditable work 
at a technical assistant level; others, we are equally 
certain, cannot do work even at this level, and are 
likely to take on responsibilities much beyond their 
capacity and training. It is also a fair assumption 
that many carry with them certain feelings of rejec- 
tion and resentment that find outlet in compensa- 


7We think that a sub-doctoral program in clinical psy- 
chology could be devised and administered that would have 
social and professional values. In that case, however, the selec- 
tion of persons for this program should be deliberate and 
according to definite standards, rather than dependent upon 
recruitment by default. 
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tory aggressive attitudes toward the university, 
the doctoral program, and toward any attempt by 
the APA to raise professional standards. This system 
of admissions usually results, too, in overloading of 
classes and instructors to the detriment of the more 
qualified students. 

It is our general recommendation that depart- 
ments be given the final authority for admission of 
students to graduate work in psychology, particu- 
larly to courses in the clinical curriculum, and that 
departments select such students on the basis of 
the probability of completion of a full program as 
well as their criteria of personal fitness for the pro- 
fession. The balance attained by the department 
between “clinical” students and those with objec- 
tives and interests in other areas of psychology 
merits discussion and the establishment of a policy 
based upon general professional requirements as 
well as local facilities and objectives. We are not 
ready to suggest a specific ratio, but it is our im- 
pression that over the country there is too high a 
ratio of clinical to other students. It is our observa- 
tion, too, that when clinical students outnumber all 
others, they are deprived of the variety of stimula- 
tion and criticism that they should be getting from 
fellow graduate students. 

A frequent problem is the lack of systematic 
evaluation of graduate students in clinical psy- 
chology. Most departments believe that they are 
sufficiently acquainted with the capacities and 
qualities of their students. Our experience leads us 
to believe that there is great variability in depend- 
able information available on the student in various 
important aspects of his work. e.g., quality of aca- 
demic course work, practicum work with different 
kinds of clinical problems and with different tech- 
niques ranging from objective tests to therapy, inter- 
personal and professional relationships, and re- 
search qualifications. It would seem desirable that 
periodic, recorded evaluations of all such aspects of 
the student’s work be made by the psychologists 
and other professional persons under whom the 
student is working and that periodic discussions of 
the implications of such evaluations should be 
held with the student. 


B. Student load and staff size 


A large number of departments have too many 
graduate students in clinical psychology for the 
size of their teaching and supervisory staffs (Cf. 
Table 3). The median number of graduate students 
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per full-time graduate staff member is fourteen and 
the ratio of clinical students to clinical staff members 
is over twice as great as the ratio of non-clinical 
students to non-clinical graduate staff members. 
We do not, of course, have a final answer as to 
what these ratios should be, or as to how many man- 
days of time the supervision of a PhD thesis takes, 
but we are concerned that so few departments seem 
to have devoted sufficient thought to such prob- 
lems. 

We believe, too, that some departments over- 
burden themselves and limit the most productive 
use of their potentialities by attempting full pro- 
grams in psychology at three levels: bachelor’s, 
master’s, and doctoral. Since there are many ex- 
cellent departments of psychology in the country 
which limit their graduate work to the master’s 
level, it would seem desirable that PhD granting 
schools concentrate their efforts on giving the best 
possible doctoral programs with less diversion of 
attention to work at the master’s level. 


C. Planning and integration of work 


Several departments have problems which, it 
appears to us, could be dealt with more adequately 
by an active department committee having major 
responsibility for the clinical program—a procedure 
successfully working at many institutions. Such a 
committee might be chaired by the senior clinical 
psychologist of the staff or by the department chair- 
man. Its membership might include staff clinical 
psychologists, representatives of non-clinical psy- 
chology, and of the field supervisory staff. The major 
tasks of such a committee are: selection of students, 
curriculum planning, guidance and evaluation of 
students, liaison with field agencies, evaluation of 
field supervision, coordination and promotion of 
student research and handling of student morale 
problems. 

In the opinion of the Committee, many schools 
are having difficulties because they have not solved 
the problem of integration of courses with one an- 
other and with field experience. Frequently there is 
no indication that some courses depend upon 
knowledge gained in others. 

Another problem under the heading of planning 
and integration is what might be designated as 
“too early field-centering.” Due partly to mistaken 
notions about VA requirements and partly to 
sympathy with students’ economic needs, many 
departments permit first- and second-year students 
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to spend half or more of their time in field agencies. 
This results in several disadvantages or even, in some 
instances, harmful effects on the clinical program, a 
few of which are here mentioned. 

(1) In some instances there is a serious problem 
in the interference with or prevention of depart- 
ment-centered identification and motivation. Many 
students enter the program with unclear ideas as to 
its objectives. They are naturally enthusiastic 
about the earliest possible contact with clinical 
problems. Further, the first year curriculum of 
basic core subjects in psychology is difficult for many 
students. If such courses have to compete with field 
work, the academic work usually loses out and takes 
second place in the student’s hierarchy of values. 
Such students tend, then, to accept too whole- 
heartedly the immediate practical values and ob- 
jectives of the other clinical professions. Neither 
these other professions nor psychology will benefit 
by psychology losing its peculiar characteristics of 
greater theoretical and research orientation because 
of early field-centering. 

(2) Because of the great need of psychological skills 
in many field agencies and the imperfect liaison 
between agencies and departments, students are 
frequently allowed and encouraged to do diagnostic 
testing, sometimes even counseling and therapy, 
before they have had sufficient preparation through 
laboratory work in the various clinical techniques 
and courses in personality theory and psycho- 
pathology. 

(3) Some psychiatrists, social workers and even 
psychologists in the field agencies, perhaps because 
of their heavy loads and service orientation, accept 
the work of the beginning student uncritically. Be- 
cause of the values placed upon service to clients, 
the beginning student may place more importance 
on or assume more validity for his work than is 
justified. Thus the student sometimes sees a con- 
flict in interest and point of view between his super- 
visors in the department and those in the field and is 
likely to be more motivated toward and identified 
with the values of the field service agency than with 
those of the university department. 

(4) Because of the strong orientation toward field 
service and the considerable time spent in practicum 
agencies, the student’s reading, discussions with 
both fellow students and staff in the department, and 
preparation for comprehensive and preliminary ex- 
aminations is neglected. 


D. Breadth of curriculum 


Many departments, usually those with a less. 
extensive background of doctoral training, mike 
considerable use of courses originally designed for 
undergraduate majors. Quality requirements may be 
higher and extra work may be done by gr.cduate 
students, yet because of the presence of considerable 
numbers of undergraduate students, such courscs. 
are likely to be pitched at a lower level. Graduate 
students therefore may be deprived of the critical 
stimulation that might be available in small gradu- 
ate classes under the same instructors. 

We believe, in some instances, that students are 
“ot being adequatcly prepared in such essentials 
as experimental methoil, statistical procedures and 
theory in the gencral liclls of psychology. While we 
make no attempt to sity what proportion of the 
four-year curriculum should be given, on the one 
hand, to practice, to clinical theory, and to techni- 
ques courses, and on the other to non-clinical core 
subjects, the latter certainly should be given a con- 
siderable share of the program. 

Certain courses which seem to us to be of much 
significance for the clinical psychologist are not 
offered by several departments. Examples of these 
are courses in developmental and social psychology. 
While most comprehensive and preliminary ex:mi- 
nations require evidence of knowledge in a number of 
fields, we believe that such knowledge should come 
not only from reading but also from actual courses 
or discussions with staff and students whose major 
interests are in these areas of psychology. 

We believe that integration of a department's. 
work with the offerings of other graduate depart- 
ments, and a degree of dependence upon such offer- 
ings in related or supporting departments, is a sign 
of strength in a university and in its doctoral pro- 
grams. While the amount of time given to courses. 
in related or supporting areas is a matter for local 
decision, it seems to us important that there be 
adequate graduate strength in other departments so 
that their influence is effective, whether through 
required or elective courses, or through joint semi- 
nars or close contacts between graduate students in 
different disciplines. Cultural anthropolozy, so- 
ciology, physiology, and philosophy are among the 
areas of importance for the clinical doctorate, and 
our observation has been that work of this kind is 
in some instances neglected. 

Many programs are deficient in supervised ex- 
perience in the observation, interviewing, examin- 
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ing, and counseling of children and adolescents and 
normal individuals of both sexes. Although this 
seems especially true in the case of VA trainees, it is, 
of course, not a fault or responsibility of this agency. 
Since the department and university have sole 
responsibility and authority to determine the na- 
ture of the doctoral program, it seems important 
that they provide the broad experience necessary. 

In some instances almost the entire four-year 
curriculum is made up of required courses. We be- 
lieve that the advantages derived by the student 
from elective courses, taken with the advisor’s 
counsel, would more than compensate for such 
losses as would be incurred by leaving out some 
part of a required curriculum. 


E. Clinical courses and techniques 


One problem in this area involves the adequacy 
and quality of clinical instruction given by persons 
without regular staff connections who teach on a 
part-time basis and are not available for needed 
contact with students outside the classroom. Al- 
though this situation obviously grows out of the 
existing shortage of personnel, the problem is a 
petsistent one and has to be dealt with. 

A matter of some concern, too, is the inadequacy of 
teaching, supervision and laboratory practice with 
psychological tests before their use in actual field 
practice. The problem arises in part from the size of 
classes in testing techniques and the lack of qualified 
supervision. Sometimes it arises from the supposi- 
tions that tests are easy to learn, that the student 
can assume responsibility for accuracy of method 
and interpretation, and that checking of protocols 
and written reports compensates for skimping in the 
observation of the students’ actual testing with the 
different instruments. 

Another problem in this area is the lack of teach- 
ing and supervised practice in psychotherapy avail- 
able for advanced students. Sometimes such work is 
not provided because the department does not as 
yet have advanced students ready for this work. 
In some such instances, however, little evidence was 
given of planning for its provision when needed. 


F. Field werk 


In a considerable number of schools there is a lack 
of sufficient field facilities of such variety and quality 
that the student can be assured of experience with a 
variety of clinical problems under competent and 
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close supervision by psychologists, psychiatrists, 
social workers and others. 

Some schools have not finally decided on the 
principle of inclusion of the internship year in the 
doctoral program and have, therefore, made little 
provision for it. In some cases internships are pro- 
vided but the department takes little or no responsi- 
bility for the programs or their quality; in others, 
the student is permitted to accept an internship 
placement which might or might not be of adequate 
quality. 


G. Physical equipment and general facililies 


Inadequacy of physical and other facilities is a 
frequent problem. We refer to such matters as in- 
sufficient office space for staff, space for laboratories, 
space for study and contacts among students, and 
between students and staff, space for department 
library, equipment, and secretarial and clerical 
assistance. Although such problems may be due to 
budget inadequacies and lack of appreciation of 
such problems by the administration, it seems that 
some departments have not planned for and assured 
themselves of having such facilities before embark- 
ing upon doctoral training. 


SUMMARY OF PRESENT STATE OF DOCTORAL EDUCATION 
IN CLINICAL PSYCIIOLOGY 


Without going into greater length than the pres- 
ent report warrants, it is impossible to give an 
adequate description of the present state of doctoral 
programs in clinical psychology. We give here a 
brief summary of those aspects of the current situa- 
tion which seem most appropriate for this report. 

Thus far the Committee has prepared a recom- 
mended doctoral program, which has been approved 
by the APA, and evaluated the programs in the 
forty-one schools that have wished to take VA 
trainees or have applied for assistance from the 
Mental Hygiene Division of the USPHS.* 

We have not concerned ourselves with the problem 
of clinical training below the doctoral level, nor 
have we as yet attempted to devise standards and 
evaluate work in internship centers. Both of these 


* Although in theory at least the VA and USPHS use the 
recommendations of this Committee in determining their 
degree of collaboration with the schools, the Committee has 
not deemed it wise either to seek guidance from the federal 
agencies with regard to action or policy nor specifically to 
recommend any action or policy to these agencies in their re- 
lationship with the schools. 
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problems come within the instructions under which 
the Committee works.° 

The following tables present data on student 
numbers and student-to-staff ratios in the areas of 
clinical and non-clinical psychology. The statistics 
are based on reports from departments. They must 
be considered as approximate because of the fre- 
quent change in graduate student numbers in most 
departments. The distinction between clinical and 
non-clinical psychology in the schools’ reports was 
generally made between that training which is aimed 
at the understanding, diagnosis and treatment of 
personality maladjustment and al] other objectives 
in psychology. Educational and vocational counsel- 
ing and guidance, remedial speech and reading and 
personnel psychology are not included as clinical 
psychology. 

TABLE 1 


Estimated number of regular*™ graduate students by degree and 
major area objectives 


CLINICAL NON-CLINICAL TOTAL 


No. | | No | | No | 
| 52 |1765 | 48 | 3648) 100 
23 | 521 | 14 | 1378) 37 


Graduate Students. . . . | 
PhD candidates 
Probable PhD candi- | | | 
| 18 | 568 | 16 | 1226} 34 
Probable terminal MA 
candidates 


| 
10 | 676 | 19 | 1044) 29 


*In most departments a “regular” student is one enrolled 
for full-time work. In a few he is enrolled for at least half of a 
full schedule of courses. 


The ratio of clinical to non-clinical doctorate 
students is about three to two (Table 1), but since 
the clinical program probably averages a year more 
in length, the number of degrees given during the 
next few years should be about equally divided 
between clinical and other areas of psychology. 

The best estimates we can make at present of the 


*“a. Formulate a recommended program for training in 
clinical psychology. 

b. Formulate standards for institutions giving training in 
clinical psychology, including both universities and internship 
and other practicum facilities. 

c. Study and visit institutions giving instruction in clinical 
psychology, and make a detailed report on each institution. 

d. Maintain liaison with other bodies concerned with these 
problems, including the committees of the American Ortho- 
psychiatric Association, the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, and others.” 

American Psychologist, 1947, 2, p. 539. 


number who will receive their degrees during each of 
the next few years are given in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 


Prediction of degrees in clinical and other ‘areas of psychology 
from 42 graduate departments* 


NON-CLINICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


CLINICAL 


PSYCHOLOGY TOTAL 


MA | PhD MA 


2530 | 250 . 400 | 425 | 650 
300 | 300 400 600 700 
300 | 350 | 400 750 700 
300 | 400 350 850 650 


* The number of predicted doctoral degrees have been ar- 
bitrarily reduced about 12 per cent from the number indicated 
by the departments because of such factors as: a) some doc- 
toral candidates will leave the program before finishing it and 
others will leave after getting the master’s degree; b) some 
doctoral candidates will require five or six years to complete 
the program; c) a reduction of admissions of students working 
only toward the MA is likely to occur; d) there will be a cer- 
tain amount of shifting of majors between clinical and other 
areas of psychology. On the basis of replies to a questionnaire 
sent to these same schools in June, 1949, it is probable that a 
further reduction of at least twenty per cent in the above 
figures would represent more accurate predictions. 


TABLE 3 


Student-staff ratios in university departments for clinical and 
other areas of psychology 


| wepran| MEAN 


Number of graduate students per equiv- 
alent full-time staff member......... 18 
Number of students qualified* for PhD 


per equivalent full-time staff mem- 


in clinical psychology per equivalent 
full-time staff member............ 
Number of students qualified for PhD 
in non-clinical psychology per equiva- 
lent full-time general staff member. . . 
Number of graduate students in clinical 
psychology per equivalent full-time 
27 


clinical psychology per equivalent 
full-time general staff member 9 | 14 | 1-59 


*The term qualified means that their departments have 
accepted them as doctoral candidates or report that they 
have the ability and are expected to pursue their graduate 
work to the doctorate. 


Table 2 gives a very incomplete picture of the 
present situation in these universities. The pressure 
upon graduate staffs and the size of the job they are 


a 


PhD MA PhD 
1949 175 
1950 390 
1951 400 
1952 450 
| 
| 
| t 
8 13 | 4-54 
Number of students qualified for PhD | 
| 4-91 
D 
0-26 
| 4-100 
Number of graduate students in non- | 
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now trying to do is more clearly indicated in Table 3 
‘vhich gives the ratios of students-to-staff members."° 

The most obvious conclusions to draw from the 
figures in Table 3 are, first, that the graduate staffs 
are heavily loaded with students (median of 14 per 
staff member), and second, that the load on clinical 
staff members is much more severe than on non- 
clinical staff members (median of 23 students in 
clinical and 9 in other areas). The differences be- 
tween these ratios in clinical and non-clinical psy- 
chology are not as great as they appear, since 
general staff members take part in the supervision 
of clinical students. 


TABLE 4 
Distribution of graduate students by departments* 


MEDIAN| MEAN | RANGE 

Number of graduate students per de- 
partment 67 | 87 
Number of graduate students in clini- 
cal psychology 34 45 
Number of graduate students in non- 
clinical areas of psychology 33 42 
Percentage of regular graduate students 
reported majoring in clinical psy- 


25-267 


54 
Number of clinical students expected to 
receive terminal MA degrees 8 
Number of non-clinical students ex- 
pected to receive terminal MA de- 


15 


*N = 42. One University offers the clinical doctorate in 
two departments. 


Table 4 indicates the great variability between 
departments in the number of graduate students 
being trained. 


GENERALIZATIONS 


Several generalizations seem to us to stand out 
as a result of our past two years of work: 
1. On the whole an excellent job is being done by 


10 These calculations are based on information provided by 
the departments in their reports to the Committee. Since 
many departments reported that their figures on percentages 
of staff time devoted to graduate work were only their best 
estimates, the figures in Table 3 can be considered only as 
approximations. The figures were arrived at as follows: if, for 
example, a department reported 10 graduate staff members 
who, combined, devoted the full-time equivalent of 5 men, 
and there were 30 graduate students in psychology, the figure 
in row 1 of Table 3 would be 6. All decimals have been rounded 
to the nearest whole number. 
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conscientious, highly motivated psychologists in the 
schools we have visited. In general, students who 
graduate from the present programs may be ex- 
pected to be far better prepared for both research 
and service in clinical psychology than were their 
counterparts of ten years ago. They will be the 
cadre, we hope, around which the future profession 
and science of clinical psychology will be built. 

This work is being carried out despite major 
handicaps, some of which are prevalent enough to 
warrant mention here as characteristic of the na- 
tional situation. These include inadequate staff in 
both number and quality, inadequate field facilities 
for clerkship and internship training, and inade- 
quate physical and supporting facilities. 

2. A serious problem arises in connection with the 
selection and evaluation of students, and the num- 
ber who can be accommodated by the departments 
at the doctoral level. From a discussion of these 
problems with university staffs in all parts of the 
country, we find that there is emerging a rough 
classification of clinical students into three groups, 
according to different predominant motivations 
which may be termed “scientific,” “economic” 
and “human welfare.” The latter two are relatively 
unfamiliar to administrators and teachers in gradu- 
ate departments of psychology and are sometimes 
considered as tending to modify the meaning of the 
PhD degree. Except in rare instances, we do not 
believe that these three groups are mutually ex- 
clusive. We think that a combination of the best 
aspects of all of them should be striven for in the 
selection and training of students in clinical psy- 
chology. We recognize that this brief statement does 
much less than justice to a most difficult problem 
with many ramifications but this report does not 
permit a full discussion. It is presented to call forth 
considerable more thought from participants in the 
training programs as to the objectives of this train- 
ing. 

3. There is an over-emphasis upon training in 
clinical techniques at the expense of education in 
psychological theory and research methodology. It 
would seem that this emphasis is due, on the one 
hand, to pressure from students and field agencies, 
and, on the other, to the residue of our own history 
of fifteen to thirty years of clinical psychology which 
developed as a practice almost entirely limited to the 
use of tests. Perhaps this is not unexpected. As a 
profession we are still somewhat gropingly exploring 
and finding our way. Perhaps because there is still 
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considerable and reasonable doubt concerning the 
validity of much of our knowledge and theory in the 
field of personality and clinical problems, we are in- 
clined to devote much attention to tangibles such as 
techniques which can be acquired rather easily and 
give immediate evidence of specialized knowledge. 
Unfortun itely, we may be on no firmer ground on 
questions of the validity and use of testing techniques 
than we are in aspects of psychological theory. 
Major effort must be exerted at this ‘stage of our 
development to analyze and test many of our basic 
assumptions in clinical theory, practice and teach- 
ing. It is fortunate that there is so much agreement 
that the PhD shall be maintained as the training 
level of the clinical psychologist, representing as it 
does training primarily in the ability to develop, test, 
and use ideas. 

4. In some respects there is a rather narrow orien- 
tation as to the scope of clinical psychology. The 
prevalent conception of the needs and practices of 
clinical psychology as more or less limited to psy- 
chiatric hospitals and clinics dealing with psychotic, 
neurotic and seriously disturbed patients—a result 
in part due to the emphasis on VA training—needs 
modification. The Committee’s emphasis upon 
medically-centered training was not meant to imply 
the preeminent needs and utilities of ultimate medic- 
ally-centered practice, but rather a recognition of the 
area in which at present the most complete field 
training can be obtained. Much consideration of 
society’s needs, and the fields in which the most 
constructive use of the clinical psychologist’s 
knowledge and skills can be made, is called for. 

5. There is widespread concern about research 
training and motivation and how to combine such 
characteristics with those immediately called for in 
clinical work. The problem is most difficult and calls 
for much experimentation with persons, programs, 
experiences and sequences. 

6. The question of psychotherapy is particularly 
to the fore at present. The Committee is still of the 
opinion expressed in the APA’s recommended 
training program." We recognize that refinements of 
knowledge and perfection of skills will have to 
await post-doctoral training, but we believe it im- 
portant for training and supervised practice in 
psychotherapy to be included in the doctoral pro- 
gram. Other serious questions have to do with the 
attitudes and participation in therapy training by 


Tbid., 548-549. 


psychiatrists and social workers, with the in-service 
training of our instructional staffs in psychology, 
and with therapy for students. We believe that the 
overall situation in these respects:is better than it 
was a year ago and that progressive improvement 
may be expected. 

7. Finally, many departments are concerned with 
the problem of the extent to which their students 
will go into the private practice of clinical psy- 
chology. Some departments even go so far as to say 
that they will not admit a student who indicates 
the intention of going into private practice. Most all 
departments are opposed in principle to the private 
practice of clinical psychology. The Committee, 
as such, takes no stand on the question, though it is 
our consensus that the problems and responsibili- 
ties of clinical practice are so complex that, in our 
present state of knowledge, private practice by the 
single, independent psychologist offers much less 
value either to the client or to the psychologist than 
does the team or group approach in association with 
competent members of other professions. 


POLICY OF ACCREDITATION 


The Committee is naturally concerned with 
policies relating to accreditation and the implica- 
tions and broad ramifications of such a program. 
We are involved and concerned both through 
membership on the Committee and through con- 
nection with graduate departments which are them- 
selves subject to evaluation. During our visits to 
universities, we have found attitudes toward the 
Committee’s work which varied all the way from 
those of hearty acceptance, confidence, and apprecia- 
tion, to those of honest conviction that the Com- 
mittee is a usurper of power and authority and that 
by the use of its power and its methods, does damage 
to the work of graduate departments. 

We are convinced of the importance of setting 
standards and evaluating performance in clinical 
training—in fact we see this process as inevitable 
if clinical psychology is to establish itself soundly 
and be a credit to psychology as a whole. We have 
set up criteria and administered procedures in ways 
that seemed best; we are neither satisfied that they 
are perfect nor persuaded that they are dangerous 
or ineffective. It is natural that there should be 
differences of opinion in the Association regarding 
the goals and the techniques we have accepted. 
Both these differences and our own convictions 
are still matters of opinion rather than demon- 
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strated fact. The real answer to the question “Shall 
we evaluate?” lies somewhere in the future—a future 
which must include among other considerations, a 
systematic appraisal of the effects of the committee’s 
work, not only on the clinical psychological products 
which the universities turn out, but on other psych- 
ological products, and university staffs and adminis- 
trations as a whole. 

We are appreciative of the fact that our activities 
are of concern not only to departments and stu- 
dents but also to university administrations. It 
was our impression this year that our objectives 
and methods met somewhat more ready and favor- 
able acceptance from university administrations 
than from departments of psychology. The problems 
created by the multiplicity of accrediting agencies 
have been serious and irritating to many adminis- 
trations. We understand that there is now a move 
amonz many university administrations to set up a 
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committee to accredit accrediting agencies. From 
our understanding of the problems and objectives 
of these administrations, we approve of this move- 
ment in principle and hope that such a committce 
may become an actuality. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Rosert C. CiHALLMAN 
Francis W. Irwin 
E. Lowett KEtty 
Bertua M. Luckey 
ANN MAGARET 
O. Hospart MowreR 
R. Nevitt SANFORD 
LAURANCE SHAFFER 
SaaKkow, Chairman 
Kart F. Hetser, Administralire Cfficer 


Received June 15, 1949 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE SOUTHERN SOCIETY FOR 
PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


JOHN B. WOLFE, Secreiary 


University of Mississippi 


HE forty-first annual meeting of the South- 

ern Society for Philosophy and Psychology 

was held at Biloxi, Mississippi, April 14-16, 
1949. All section and business meetings were held 
in The White House. Tulane University was the 
host institution. Local arrangements were under the 
direction of Dr. Harold N. Lee and Dr. Edward G. 
Ballard. The program committee consisted of Dr. 
Eugene G. Bugg, Dr. Meredith P. Crawford, and 
Dr. John B. Wolfe, Chairman. 

The Council of the Society met on the evening of 
April 14. It was presided over by Dr. Harold N. Lee. 
Members present were James Elder, B. von Haller 
Gilmer, Herbert C. Sanborn, S. Rains Wallace, and 
John B. Wolfe. 

Two sessions in philosophy, six sessions in psy- 
chology, and a joint symposium were held on Friday, 
April 16. On Saturday morning, there was a joint 
session of philosophy and psychology. Chairmen of 
the philosophy sessions were Axel] Brett and L. M. 
Hammond. Chairmen of the psychology sessions 
were R. M. Ogden, Meredith P. Crawford, B. von 
Haller Gilmer, Stanford C. Ericksen, E. Terry Pro- 
thro, and Oliver L. Lacey. Chairman of the sympo- 
sium and of the joint session was Harold N. Lee. 

The Society’s annual banquet was held Friday 
evening at seven o’clock in the Embassy Room of 
The White House. Dr. Harold N. Lee delivered the 
presidential address entitled “Theoretic Knowledge 
and Hypothesis.” 

The annual business meeting convened at eleven 
o’clock Saturday morning with Dr. Harold N. Lee 
presiding. 


MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL 
BUSINESS MEETING 


President Lee called the meeting to order. The 
minutes of the Fortieth Annual Business Meeting 
were approved as published in the American Psy- 
chologist, 1948, 3, 324-337. 


The report of the Secretary was read and ap- 
proved. It contained an account of the activities of 
the Secretary’s office since the last meeting of the 
Society. 

Dr. Albert G. A. Balz reported for the Standing 
Committee on philosophy and on its relations with 
The Southern Humanities Conference to which he 
is a representative for the Southern Society. On rec- 
ommendation of the Council, the members voted to 
allow a sum of $200 to the Committee on philosophy 
to be used in publishing its work on “Bibliographies 
and Biographies of Past and Present Philosophers 
in the South.” 

Dr. Balz made a recommendation that a joint 
standing committee be appointed to replace a pre- 
viously discharged Committee on psychology and 
the soon to be discharged Committee on philosophy. 
The recommendation as read was 


Resolved: 

1. That the President be authorized to establish an 
Advisory Standing Committee, of not less than 3 
nor more than 5 members, according to a plan of 
limited tenure and of rotation for members. 

. The duties of this committee shall be, upon in- 
structions from the Society, or otherwise from the 
President and Council, to study and make recom- 
mendations on matters of fundamental impor- 
tance to this Society, such as: 

a. Questions relating to academic tenure and 
freedom of teaching and of inquiry; 

b. Questions concerning cooperation between and 
mutual support of philosophy and psychology, 
intra-murally and extra-murally; 

c. To explore the possibilities of obtaining funds 
for the support of investigation and publica- 
tion. 


The Society approved the recommendation. 
On recommendation of the Council seventeen new 
associate members and forty-one new members were 
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elected to the Society. The associate members are: 
Lucie Lee Abramson, Helen Schlosberg Ammons, 
Malcolm D. Arnoult, Newell Hall Berthelot-Berry, 
Conrad Cecil Bishop, William T. Bourke, Claire 
Marie Chalaron, Neil Wilson Coppinger, Lorraine 
Leona Crovetto, Frederick Ernest Guedry, Maxine 
Kaplan, Meredith J. Lewis, John Baird Morris, 
Allyn F. M. Munger, John Edward Muthard, George 
Edward Passey, and Peyton Elliott Richter. 

The full members are: Elie Maynard Adams, Rob- 
ert Bruce Ammons, Holger Witmer Andersen, Abram 
Amsel, Charles A. Baylis, William Bevan, Fred Bil- 
lingslea, Robert Heath Brown, Bryant S. Cooper, 
George Ellis Copple, Edward Eugene Cureton, Karl 
M. Dallenbach, James Cannon Dixon, Ralph Waldo 
Erickson, Fred Charles Ford, D. Gale Gorbutt, Ru- 
bin Gotesky, Carl H. Hamburg, Eldon King Jerome, 
John Hall Jones, Laurence J. Lafleur, Ivan D. Lon- 
don, Quinter M. Lyon, Blythe Orman McDonald, 
Lauchlin Donald MacDonald, John Sedberry Mar- 
shall, George D. Mayo, Edgar V. Meyer, Samuel 
Regester Neel, Jr., T. Ernest Newland, Helen Louise 
Nisbet, Jorma I. Niven, Dorothy Gwendolyn Park, 
Paul Eugene Pfuetze, Anne M. Ritter, Charles P. 
Sparks, Robert S. Waldrop, Virgil S. Ward, Oliver 
C. Weaver, Jr., Sam Clement Webb, and Lillian S. 
Wolfe. 

A discussion was had concerning the desirability of 
symposia as part of the program for meetings. Opin- 
ion was that with integrated preparation of scheduled 
participants their inclusion in future programs was 
desirable. 

The Council recommended that the Society accept 
the invitation of Vanderbilt University to meet at 
Nashville, Tennessee, in 1950. The recommendation 
was approved. 

Upon recommendation of the Council the follow- 
ing officers and council members were unanimously 
elected by the Society: President, Elizabeth Duffy; 
Treasurer, Richard H: Henneman; Council members, 
M. E. Bunch and Axel Brett. John B. Wolfe con- 
tinues as Secretary. 

Upon motion made from the floor and duly sec- 
onded, the Society voted that the Council be re- 
quested to present at the 1950 Business Meeting the 
names of three or more nominees for each vacancy 
in an office or in the Council. 

The Society, on motion by the Secretary, went on 
record as extending its thanks to Tulane University 
and to The White House for their hospitality. 

The meeting was then adjourned. 


PROGRAM 
Thursday Evening Session 


Social Hour and Smoker 
Sponsored by Tulane University 


Friday Morning Sessions 
Philosophy 
AXEL Brett, Chairman 


On Aristotle’s theory of induction. Lewis M. Ham- 
MOND, University of Virginia. 

Maine de Biran’s method and first principles. Gr- 
RARD Hinricus, Tulane University. 

The phantom of critical objectivity. Perer A. Car- 
MICHAEL, Louisiana State University. 

The analysis of perception. James K. FErBLEMAN, 
Tulane University. 


Psychology, Section A, Clinical 
R. M. OcpEeN, Chairman 


Electroshock convulsions and memory: The interval 
between learning and shock. Pa1tip WorcHEL and 
Joun C. Narciso, Jr., University of Texas. 

The effect of diet on the incidence of audiogenic 
seizures in laboratory rats. WiLL1AM J. GRIFFITHS, 
Jr., University of Mississippi. 

The runaway performance of rats subjected to elec- 
tro-convulsion shock following nembutal anesthe- 
sia. Paut S. SrecEL, Ertior McGrnnies, and 
JANE Box, University of Alabama. 

The fifty-seven varieties of projective techniques. 
IrviING ARTHUR FosBERG, Tulane University. 

Certainty of judgment and the Thematic appercep- 
tion test. James S. Catvin, University of Ken- 
tucky, and LEo C. Warp, Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

A case of automatic drawing. WiLL1AM M. Hinton, 
Washington and Lee University. 


Psychology, Section B, Sensation and Perception 
MEREDITH P. CRAwFoRD, Chairman 


The perception of the vertical. NEwet H. BertHE- 
LOT-BERRY, HENRY J. DAUTERIVE, JR., AND 
Cecit W. Mann., Tulane University. 

The perception of the vertical. Adaptation to incli- 
nation in four planes. GEorGE E. PAssEy AND 
FREDERICK E. GuEprY, JR., Tulane University. 

Adaptation and learning as a function of postural 
inclination. Cec. W. MANN AND GEorGE E. Pas- 
SEY, Tulane University. 
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The visual vertical as a function of centrifugal and 
gravitational forces. Crype E. Nosie, Tulane 
Universily. 

A high-gain, low-noise level bio-amplifier. B. von 
HALLER GILMER, VINCENT G. SITAW, AND WILLIAM 
P. Caywoop, Carnegie Inslilule of Technology. 

Masking thresholds and theory of hearing in light of 
recent experiments. E. P. HORNE AND Conrap C. 
Bisnop, Florida Slaie Universily. 


Symposium. The Meaning of Insight 
in Psychology 
Harorp N. LE, Chairman 


Harry M. Jounson, Tulane University 
James Exper, Unitersily of Tennessee 
GeorcE E. Coppre, Vanderbilt Universily 


Friday Afternoon Sessions 


Philosophy 
Lewis W. Hammonp, Chairman 


The universe as fact and value. ANNA ForsBes Lip- 
DELL, Florida Slale Universily. 

Values and ideals. WiLLIs Moore, Universily of Ten- 
nessee. 

Negation and evil. RosaMOND KENT SpracvE, Uni- 
rersily of Pennsylvania. 

Symbolism and poetry. WitLt1Au S. WEEDON, Uni- 
versily of Virginia. 

The two republics. Epwarp G. BALLARD, Tulane 
Universily. 


Psychology, Section C, Testing and Applied 
B. voN HALLER GILMER, Chairman 


The preliminary development and validation of a 
battery of tests for the selection of aircraft main- 
tenance men. ALBERT S. GLICKMAN, Georgia Insli- 
tule of Technology. 

Human operator problems in aviation communica- 
tions. RicHaAaRD H. HENNEMAN, Universily of Vir- 
ginia. 

Statistical trap for the unwary psychologist. OLIVER 
L. Lacey, Unitersily of Alabama. 

Naturalism judgment and the Meier Art Test. E. 
TERRY ProtHrRo, Louisiana Slale Universily. 

Some factors affecting the performance of life insur- 
ance salesmen. S. RAINS WALLACE, JR., Agency 
Management Association. 

The prediction of academic success by means of 
“weighted” Harrower-Rorschach. R. Travis Os- 


THE AMERICAN 


BORNE, Witm, B. SAnpDERS, AND James E, 
GreENE, Unitersily of Georgia. 


Psychology, Section D, Learning A 
Stanrorp C. Ericxsen, Chairman 


Some conditions influencing the incidence of response 
duplication of verbal stimuli. ANNe M. Rirrer, 
Washingion Unirersily College of Medicine. 

The influence of the temporal order of the interpola- 
tion of maze rotation on retroactive inhibition. 
M. C. LANGHORNE, Emory Universily. 

A neglected control in experiments on retroactive in- 
hibition. Kart M. DaLitensacu, Universily of 
Texas. 

Success in problem-solving as a function of the de- 
gree to which the elements of the problem are 
verbalized. Metvin R. Marks, Tulane Univer- 
sily. 

A method of analyzing rotary pursuit performance 
in terms of “hits.” RoBpert B. Ammons, Tulane 
Universily. 


Psychology, Section E, Social 
E. Terry Proturo, Chairman 


The doll-play interview as applied to the investiga- 
tion of parent preferences in children three to six 
years of age. HELEN S. AMMONS AND RoBERT B. 
Ammons, Tulane Universily. 

Shifting sentiments toward civil rights in a southern 
university. ELLiott M. McGinnies AND CLAUDE 
DAHMER, JR., Universily of Alabama. 

Value judgments of heights of men made by “tall” 
and “short” groups of college students. E. D. 
HINCKLEY AND DorotHy RETHLINGSHAFER, Uni- 
versily of Florida. 

Some items related to personality. Emity S. Dex- 
TER, Agnes Scolt College. 


Psychology, Section F, Learning B 
Ottver L. Lacey, Chairman 


The influence of perceived position on the serial po- 
sition difficulty curve. W. G. WorKMAN, Emory 
Unirersily. 

The effect of discriminated drives on latent learn- 
ing. Robert A. BAKER, Universily of Kentucky. 

The combination of a primary appetitional need 
with primary and secondary emotionally derived 
needs. ABRAM AMSEL, Newcomb College. 
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Specific stimulus learning in a discrimination de- 
sign. Wise B. WEBB, Washinglon Universily. 

An experimental investigation of “latent” learning. 
Joun B. Morais, Universily of Mississippi. 


Friday Evening—Annual Banquet 


Presidential Address: Theoretic Knowledge and Hy- 
pothesis 
Harotp N. Lee, Newcomb 
College, 
Tulane University 


Saturday Morning 
Joint Session 
Haroip N. LEE, Chairman 


Metaphysics and the constants of physics. ALBERT 
G. A. Batz, Universily of Virginia. 

Principles of Soviet dialectic psychology. Ivan D. 
Lonpon, Tulane Universily. 

The philosophy of Wilhelm Wundt. Herpert C. 
SANBORN. Vanderbill Universily. 

Objectives of and techniques used in teaching gen- 
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eral psychology. Lee Raprorp AND Euri BELLE 
Botton, Georgia Slate College for Women. 


Annual Business Meeting 
OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY 


Harold N. Lee, Newcomb College, Tu- 

lane University President 
John B. Wolfe, University of Mississippi. Secretary 
James A. Pait, Emory University Treasurer 


Council 


The President, Secretary and Treasurer (ex-officio) 
Knight Dunlap Louis Kattsoff 
James Elder Herbert C. Sanborn 
Frank A. Geldard S. Rains Wallace 
B. von Haller Gilmer William S. Weedon 
Joseph Weitz 


Program Committee: Eugene G. Bugg, Meredith 
P. Crawford, John B. Wolfe, Chairman. 

Committee on Arrangements: Harold N. Lee, Chair- 
man. 


Received June 15, 1949 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE MIDWESTERN _ 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


CLAUDE E. BUXTON, Secretary-Treasurer 


Northwestern University 


HE Midwestern Psychological Association 

held its twenty-first annual meeting at the 

Drake Hotel, Chicago, on April 29-30, 1949. 
The program was arranged by a committee consist- 
ing of Marion E. Bunch (chairman), Orlo L. Crissey, 
and E. H. Porter, Jr. Local arrangements were made 
by a committee consisting of George S. Speer (chair- 
man), Helen S. Shacter, Edvin Brye, Lewis R. 
Sprietsma, Charles S. Dewey, Dorothea W. F. Ewers, 
Cornelia Doty, and W. C. Krathwohl. Registrations 
totalled 981. 

The program included 150 papers, arranged in 22 
sessions. The largest numbers of sessions were de- 
voted to papers on learning, clinical problems, and 
personnel and business psychology. Three symposia, 
on learning and psychotherapy, Chi-square, and the 
Minnesota Multipbasic Personality Inventory were 
arranged also. 

On Friday afternoon the presidential address was 
delivered by B. F. Skinner, under the title “Are 
Theories of Learning Necessary?” The address was 
followed by a social hour. On Friday evening the 
annual business meeting was held. It was decided to 
discontinue the practice of publishing short ab- 
stracts of papers, and to publish by title only. It 
was further decided that, in the future, persons al- 
ready having the status of associate or fellow of the 
APA may become members of this association sim- 
ply by requesting of the secretary-treasurer that 
their names be added to the rolls, and by payment 
of the current year’s dues ($1.50). Instructions were 
given to the program committee to continue to hold 
the program to two days by placing more emphasis 
on presentation of only completed major researches 
and by shortening the presentation time if necessary. 
The traditional encouragement of graduate students 
is to be maintained. 

Officers elected were: President, Claude E. Bux- 
ton; member of the Executive Council, Arthur W. 
Melton; secretary-treasurer, David A. Grant. The 


incoming president, with consent of the business 
meeting and the Executive Council, appointed R. 
H. Waters to fill the unexpired one-year term of 
Robert R. Sears (resigned) on the Council, and ap- 
pointed Judson S. Brown as a member of the Pro- 
gram Committee. E. H. Porter, Jr. will serve as 
chairman of the Program Committee for next year. 

The -Association has accepted the invitation of 
Wayne University to hold the next annual meeting 
in Detroit on May 5-6, 1950. 

The following 166 persons were elected to mem- 


bership. 


Aaronson, Bernard S 


Abramson, Leonard S. 


Alven, Wesley O 
Amsel, Abram 
Anderson, Carl L 
Andreas, Burton 
Arnott, George P. 
Barkley, Bill 
Baron, Martin R. 
Bath, John A. 
Beller, Emanuel K. 
Bendig, Albert W. 
Berry, Richard N. 
Bild, Bernice 
Birch, Joseph D. 
Bolgar, Hedda 
Boswell, Charles A. 
Boulger, John 
Bouthilet, Lorraine 
Braun, Harry W. 
Brewer, Irene 
Bromley, Ann 
Brown, R. Elizabeth 
Brucker, Arthur J. 
Burke, Cletus 
Buss, Arnold 
Butler, John M. 
Campbell, Samuel 
Cannicott, Richard 
Carp, Abraham 
Carr, Arthur 

Cook, Desmond L. 
Corso, John F. 
Costin, Frank 
Cronbach, Lee J. 
Cutts, Richard A. 
Davison, Arthur 
Davison, Vida D. 
Dewey, Rebecca 
Dietrich, Donald H. 
Dombrose, Lawrence 
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Durkee, Carl 
Eckstrand, Gordon 
Ellingson, Robert J 
Erickson, Nancy 
Evans, Richard I. 
Farr, James N. 
Fiedler, Fred E. 
French, Robert S. 
Fuhr, Bernard 
Gee, Helen H. 
Gewirtz, Jacob L. 
Glaser, Robert 
Gottneid, Allan 
Grace, Gloria L. 
Grace, Harry A. 
Greenberg, Paul 
Greenberg, Ruth 
Grimsley, Glen 
Guertin, Wilson 
Gustad, John W. 
Guthrie, George M. 
Hamilton, Charles E. 
Harris, Chester W. 
Harris, David L. 


Hartman, James W. D. 


Hemphill, John K. 
Henderson, Robert 
Herbert, Marvin J. 
Hess, Eckhard 


Hieronymus, Albert N. 


Hites, Robert W. 
Hoffman, Shirley R. 
Humber, Wilbur J. 
Janke, Leota L. 
Jenkins, James L. 
Jessen, Russell 
Johnson, Jesse 
Jones, Robert L. 
Jurgensen, Clifford E. 
Kabrick, Rodman 
Kaplan, Robert 


ii 


Karslake, James S. 
Katin, Joseph G. 
Kauffman, Paul E. 
Kowitz, Gerald 
Kreezer, George 
Larsen, Arthur H. 
Latimer, Joseph J 
Levine, Abraham Seth 
Levinson, Daniel 
Ladieu-Leviton, Gloria 
Likert, Rensis 
Lindquist, Stanley E. 
Logan, Frank A. 
Longstaff, Howard P. 
Lum, Vernon K. 
Magoon, Thomas 
Marchetti, Pietro V 
Margolius, Garry 
McGaffey, Doris 
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Meier, Gilbert W 
Meyer, Herbert 

Mill, Cyril R. 

Miller, Eleanor 
Mitchell, Dorothy 
Molish, Herman 
Montague, Ernest K. 
Montgomery. Kay C. 
Morgan, Henry 
Morgan, Ross L. 
Moskowitz, Bernard 
Mowrer, O. Hobart 


Myklebust, Helmer R. 


Nickerson, James F. 
Nicklas, Douglass R. 
Ofiesh, Gabriel D. 
Olsen, Marjorie A. 
Palubinskas, Alice 
Pearson, David B. 


Phillips, Florence 
Proff, Fred 

Rabin, Albert I. 
Raney, Edward T. 
Rasmussen, John 
Reid, Roger H. 
Replogle, Fred A. 
Reynolds, Bradley 
Rogers, Carl R. 
Rook, LeRoy 
Rosenthal, Bernard 
Rosenwald, Alan 
Rosenzweig, Saul 
Rothenberg, David 
Russell, Wallace A. 
Saltzman, Irving J. 
Saupe, Mildred 
Schmidt, Warren H. 
Schofield, William 


Siegel, Saul M. 
Smith, Joseph G. 
Soskin, William F. 
Steisel, Ira 
Sundberg, Norman 
Sunvold, Verona 
Sutton, Mary Lyon 
Swain, Victoria 
Swisher, Donald 
Taulbee, Earl 
Taylor, James 
Teichner, Warren 
Thornton, George R. 
Tobey, Florence 
Verville, Elinor 
Watson, Robert 
Weisskopf, Edith 
West, Kathryn 
Wickert, Frederic R. 


Pickett, Betty 
Pheney, Gail 


McMichael, Allen E. 
Meehl, Paul 


Scholl, Charles E., Jr. 
Shartle, Carroll L. 


Wilcox, Katherine W. 
Wolin, Burton 


PROGRAM 


Psychotherapy 
ArtHuR L. BENTON, University of Iowa, Chairman 


RicHarp A. Cutts, VA Hospital, Fort Custer. De- 
velopmental stages in group therapy in a training 
hospital. 

M. SreEGEL and Frep E. University of 
Chicago and VA. Mental Hygiene Clinic, Chicago. 
The free drawing test as a predictor of non-im- 
provement in psychotherapy. 

Giapys L. ANDERSON, Michigan State College. Rap- 
port: Operational definitions in a clinical training 
program. 

Frep E. Frepier, University of Chicago and VA 
Mental Hygiene Clinic, Chicago. Factors operative 
in shaping the concept of an ideal therapeutic re- 
lationship. 

WitiraM SEEMAN, Universily of Minnesota. The role 
of therapist adjustment in the therapeutic process. 

Kate S. Wo.rson and Betty L. STEELE, University 
of Chicago. Clients’ explorations of their problems 
during client-centered psychotherapy; a compara- 
tive study of successful and unsuccessful cases. 

Vera Gatcu, Oklahoma State School for Feeble- 
minded. Analysis of therapeutic dynamics with a 
pre-schizophrenic adolescent. 

Leroy H. Rook, Universily of Oklahoma. Evidence 
of change in a group therapy situation as de- 
scribed by the Rorschach. 

Wiiiram B. Lemmon and Dorotuy P. MITCHELL, 
University of Oklahoma. Method and process in 
group therapy with college students. 

Dona.p H. Dretricu and HERMAN Sorkovirtz, Uni- 
versily of Oklahoma. The use of non-directive ther- 
apy in the treatment of a case of homosexuality. 


Industrial Leadership 
Haroitp C. Taytor, Upjohn Institute, Chairman 


HERBERT H. Meyer, Delroit Edison Company. A 
study of certain factors related to quality of super- 
vision in industry. 

EUGENE JAcoBSON, Universily of Michigan. Human 
relations in industry: a study of union-manage- 
ment relationship in an automobile plant. 

Jack N. PETERMAN, University of Michigan. Verbal 
participation; its relation to decision satisfaction 
and the leadership function in decision-making 
groups. 

Joun K. HempPuit1, Ohio State University. Relations 
between group size and leader behavior. 

M. Stocpi11, Ohio State University. Leader- 
ship, membership and organization. 


Audition 
GEORGE KREEZER, Washington University, 
Chairman 


Donatp M. Jounson, University of Minnesota, Du- 
luth. Learning function for a change in the scale 
of judgment. 

James P. Ecan, University of Wisconsin. On the 
analyzing characteristics of the auditory system 
as indicated by beats, flutter, and roughness. 

R. C. Davis, Indiana University. The process of re- 
sponding to unheard and heard auditory stimuli: 
an interpretation. 

Lee W. Grecc and W. J. BroGpEN, Universily of 
Wisconsin. Magnitude of the difference in reac- 
tion time to fixed-duration and tesponse-termi- 
nated auditory stimuli as a function of the 
duration of the fixed-duration stimulus. 
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Joun F. Corso, Universily of Iowa. Preferred rate 
and extent of the frequency vibrato. 

James F. NICKERSON, University of Kansas. A com- 
parison of performances of the same melody played 
in solo and in ensemble, with reference to equi- 
tempered, just, and Pythagorean intonations. 


General I 
DONALD E. SwAnson, Hamline University, Chairman 


DoroTtHEA W. F. Ewers, University of Chicago. 
Reading abilities in relation to auditory abilities— 
a problem in psychometrics. 

Davi Bircu and James REED, Universily of Iowa. 
A re-analysis of the Hall-Robinson reading study. 

Dona? A. Gorpon, University of Illinois. Experi- 
mental psychology and modern painting. 

Janet Youncs and Marcaret K. Hartow, Uni- 
versily of Wisconsin. An investigation of differen- 
tial responses of young children to color and form. 


MMPI Symposium 
Howarp F. Hunt, University of Chicago, Chairman 


P. D. GREENBERG and A. R. GILLILAND, North- 
weslern Universily. The relationship between basal 
metabolism and personality. 

Orrin H. Cross, University of Pittsburgh. Insight 
of engaged couples. 

M. A. Brown, University of Wisconsin. Alcoholic 
profiles on the Minnesota Multiphasic. 

GUTHRIE, Universily of Minnesota. An eval- 
uation of six MMPI diagnostic patterns. 

Panel discussion: Harrison G. Gough, S. R. Hath- 
away, Paul Meehl, T. W. Richards. 


Learning I 
ME Lvrin H. Marx, Universily of Missouri, Chairman 


ALFRED H. SHEPHARD, University of Iowa. New de- 
vices for studying associative interference in 
motor learning. 

Jack A. Apams, University of Iowa. The problem of 
evaluating “difficulty of task” under several dif- 
ferent conditions of performance on the Mashburn 
apparatus. 

Marion MADDEN and SHIRLEY ANN SPENCE, Unti- 
versity of Towa. Memory-drum versus adjusted- 
learning techniques in the study of associative 
interference in paired-associates learning. 

Warren H. Scumipt, University of Missouri, and 
Magion E. Buncna, University of Illinois. Group 
techniques for measuring paired association and 
maze design learning. 
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Learning II 
Writiam K. Estes, Indiana University, Chairman 


Rosert S. Frencu, Universily of Wisconsin. Serial 
discrimination learning in monkeys, involving con- 
tinual choice of the immediately antecedent in- 
correct stimulus. 

G. RoBert Grice, University of Illinois. A compari- 
son of visual discrimination learning with paired 
and single presentation of stimuli. 

Martin R. BARON and KENNETH W. SPENCE, Uni- 
versily of Iowa. The effect of long inter-trial inter- 
vals on the limit of eyeli? conditioning. 

Eucenta B. Norris, Unive: sity of Iowa. Condition- 
ing as a function of the inter-trial interval. 

E. A. Brtopeav, J. S. Brown, and M. R. Baron, 
University of Iowa. Bidirectional gradients in the 
strength of a “generalized” voluntary response to 
stimuli on a visual-spatial dimension. 

IrvinG J. SALTZMAN, Indiana Universily. Generaliza- 
tion of secondary reinforcement. 

Cietus J. Burke, Indiana Universily. The distri- 
bution of response latencies in the vicinity of the 
learning asymptote. 


Diagnostic Methods 


SAUL ROSENZWEIG, Washington Universily, 
Chairman 


J. E. Rasmussen and A. R. GriLtiLanp, Northwest- 
ern University. A pilot study of a new type of 
personality screening test. 

VERNON K. Lum, VA Hospilal, Fort Custer. The 
Bender-Gestalt test: as a projective figure. 

A. I. Rapin, Michigan State College. Identification 
of diagnoses from the Szondi pictures. 

A. A. Hartman, Universily of Chicago and Munici- 
pal Court Psychiatric Inslilule. An experimental 
examination of the thematic apperception test in 
personality diagnosis. 

Epita A. Wetsskopr, Indiana University. A tran- 
scendence score as a proposed quantitative meas- 
ure of projection in the TAT. 

Rors Leuwrer, Western Reserve University. A method 
for the systematic determination of personality 
variables in social history protocols. 

Joun S. Karka and Heppa Botcar, University of 
Chicago and VA Mental Hygiene Clinic, Chicago. 
Noets on the clinical use of future autobiographies. 

J. R. Knorr, J. P. Umpercer, and I. McD. Bito- 
DEAU, Universily of Iowa. The application of an 
experimental “memory battery” in the psychiatric 
clinic. 
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Human Relations in Industry 
BRENT BaxtTER, Chesapeake and Ohio, Chairman 


Byron A. Grove and WiLiarp A. Kerr, Jilinois 
Institute of Technology. Specific evidence on origin 
of halo effect in measurement of employee morale. 

CHARLES S. Dewey and Resecca A. DEWEvy, 
Charles S. Dewey and Associales, Chicago. An 
analysis of the attitudes and information of wives 
concerning their husbands’ working conditions. 

ReseccA A. Dewey and Cnartes S. Dewey, 
Charles S. Dewey and Associales, Chicago. Em- 
ployees’ responses on the relationship of good 
work to job security. 

WESLEY OSTERBERG, Weslern Reserve Universily. 
Psychological factors related to union-manage- 
ment bargaining. 

CHESTER E. Evans, General Molors Corporation, and 
Epwarp T. Raney, Wayne Unitersily. Employee 
reaction to communications media designed to re- 
late facts about the business. 

C. G. Browne, Wayne University. Social activities 
and organization memberships as measures in the 
study of business executive relationships. 


Extinction 
KENNETH MacCorquopaLe, University of 
Minnesota, Chairman 


NorMan GuttTMan, Indiana University. On the re- 
lationship between resistance to extinction of a 
bar-pressing response and concentration of rein- 
forcing agent. 

Haroip W. Hake and A. GRAnt, University 
of Wisconsin. Effect of successive alternation of 
groups of reinforced and unreinforced trials upon 
performance during extinction in two responses. 

GarRyY MARGOLIS, Jon Moon and BRADLEY REyn- 
oLps, Universily of Missouri. Resistance to ex- 
tinction as a function of drive and spacing of trials 
during acquisition. 

ARTHUR J. RIovELLE, Davin A. GRANT and HAROLD 
W. Hake, University of Wisconsin. Resistance to 
extinction and the pattern of partial reinforce- 
ment. 

Joun P. HornsetH, DAvip A. GRANT and 
W. Hake, University of Wisconsin. Influence of 
spaced and massed reinforcement on the Hum- 
phreys random reinforcement effect with a verbal 
response. 

Rosert B. Ammons, Tulane Universily. A motiva- 

. tion theory of instrumental response extinction. 

CHARLES C. PERKINS, JR., Kent Slate University. 
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Discrimination on the basis of the perseverative 
trace of the reinforcing stimulus of the preceding 
trial as a factor in experimental extinction. 


Vision 


S. H. Barttey, Michigan Slate College, 
Chairman 


Marron E. Bouncy and Kenneta E. Mover, Uni- 
rersily of Illinois. An experimental method for 
measuring the after-effects of perception of 
a simple figure. 

Watter F. GretHer and C. CONNELL, 
USAF Aero Medical Laboratory, Wright Field. 
Factors in the design of instruments which favor 
ease of check reading. . 

Joun W. Cotton and W. S. VERPLANCK, Jmdiana 
Unitversily. Behavior at the visual threshold as 
a function of the procedure of sequential pres- 
entation of stimuli. 

Ricuarp N. Berry, Indiana University. The rela- 
tion of width of test object to vernier and real 
depth discriminations. 

H. W. Coppock, R. N. and W. S. VER- 
PLANCK, Indiana University. A study of binocu- 
lar summation. 

Georce H. and W. VERPLANCK, 
Indiana University. The effect of interpolated 
stimuli on sequential responses to a stimulus of 
fixed brightness. 

A. H. Riesen, Universily of Chicago. Binocular in- 
coordinations in chimpanzees after disuse of 
vision. 

Freperick A. More and Davin A. Grant, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Effects of brief flashes of 
light upon the course of dark adaptation. 


Symposium on Learning and Psychotherapy 


O. H. Mowrer, University of Illinois, 
Chairman 


O. H. Mowrer: A critical evaluation of hypotheses 
concerning psychotherapy and learning. 

Panel: Norman A. Cameron, Ann Magaret, Law- 
rence O’Ke'lley, E. H. Porter, Jr., David Shakow, 
Franklin J. Shaw. 


Clinical Populations 


Rosert I. Watson, Washington University, 
Chairman 


Ivan N. MEnsu, Washington Universily. Personal- 


ity structure in folie 4 deux. 
CHARLOTTE M. WOLFENSTEIN, Weslern Reserve Uni- 
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versity. A systematic comparison of thematic ap- 
perception test interpretations and case histories 
for a group of emotionally disturbed children. 

James W. D. Hartman, Washingion University and 
EUGENIE Bowman, Catholic University. Relation- 
ship between verbally anticipated performance 
and actual performance in schizophrenics and nor- 
mals. 

NATALIE KETTLEMAN and T. W. Ricuarps, Vorth- 
western Lniversily. Rorschach approach to the dy- 
namics of epileptic behavior. 

Witson H. Guertin, Lincoln State School and Col- 
ony. Recoveries from mental deficiency: A study 
of twenty-five cases. 

FLorENCE E. Josey, University of Wisconsin. A 
study of the performance of a group of young 
schizophrenics and young normals on the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin card sorting test. 

BEN SHIMBERG and H. H. Remmers, Purdue Uni- 
versity. The problems of high school youth. 


Symposium on Chi-Square 
Don Lewis, University of Iowa, Chairman 


C. J. Burke, Indiana University: The use and mis- 
use of the chi-square test. 

*2nel: Paul J. Blommers, Philip H. DuBois, Leon 
Festinger, David A. Grant, L. L. McQuitty, Rob- 
ert J. Wherry. 


Personality 


Acnes A. SHarp, Psychiatric Inslilute, Municipal 
Court, Chicago, Chairman 


CLARENCE LEvuBa and Davip Murray, Antioch Col- 
lege. Sexually provocative situations: exploratory 
investigation. 

HELEN Faicin and Vincent Now tis, Jowa Child 
Welfare Research Station. Frequency and types of 
rules used by preschool children in their social 
interaction. 

Jacos L. Gewirtz, University of Chicago. An inves- 
tigation of succorant behavior in young children. 

Catvin S. Hatt and Paut WHITEMAN, Western 
Reserve University. The effects of infantile stimu- 
lation upon later emotional stability in the mouse. 

NorMaN A. CAMERON and ANN Macaret, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Scattered speech in the response 
of normal subjects to incomplete sentences. 

RutH ALLEE and Frep McKInnEy, University of 
Missouri. Experimental frustration and Rorschach 
responses. 

Ropert L. Frencu and W. Enc, North- 


weslern University. The analysis of intra-group 
relationships in terms of individual values. 

W. Enc and Rosert L. FRENcuH, North. 
western University. Values ascribed to leaders and 
isolates in a social group. 


Personnel and Business 
ROGER BELLows, Wayne University, Chairman 


JouN J. CHERVENAK and WILLARD A. KERR, IIlinois 
Institute of Technology. Age changes in assigned 
rank of job satisfaction factors of metropolitan 
wage earners. 

E. G. Pita, University of Michigan. A factor analysis 
of “two point rating methods of job evaluation.” 

Puitip H. DuBors and RosBert I. Watson, Wash- 
ington University. A preliminary report on the se- 
lection of patrolmen. 

CLAUDE EDWARD THOMPSON and RaoLp Amunp- 
son, University of Omaha. A study of traits related 
to performance of route salesmen in the baking 
industry. 

Lioyp NESBERG, University of Wisconsin. The meas- 
urement of psychomotor performance by means 
of printed test technique. 

James J. JENKINS and Patricia M. Hayes, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. Reliability of the Flesch reada- 
bility formulas. 

Me tvin S. Hattwick, Northwestern University. Be- 
lievability of cigarette advertising. 


Brain Functions 


Warp HAatsteapD, University of Chicago, 
Chairman 


R. J. ELtincson and Donatp B. Linpstey, Norih- 
western University. A comparison of monopolar 
and bipolar EEGs of occipital alpha activity. 

K. U. Situ, University of Wisconsin. The functions 
of the intercortical pathways of the human brain 
in the bilateral transfer of learned responses. 

CHESTER W. Darrow and WALTER D. Opsrist, Jn- 
stitute for Juvenile Research, Chicago. Cortical-sub- 
cortical shift during the palmar galvanic response. 

WALTER D. Oprist, Institute for Juvenile Research, 
Chicago. Pupillary changes and the electroenceph- 
alogram: apparatus and preliminary results. 


Physiological 
Harry F. Har.ow, University of Wisconsin, 
Chairman 


Harry W. Braun, RoGer W. RusseEtt and R. A. 
Patton, Western State Psychiatric Institute and 
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Clinic. The duration of the effects of a series of 
electroshock convulsions on the retention of a 
maze habit in the white rat. 

PARKER E. LICHTENSTEIN, Antioch College. Effects 
of electroshock on feeding inhibition in dogs. 

Metvin H. Marx and Marion Jurko, Universily 
of Missouri. Middle ear disease and hyperalgesia 
in the audiogenic seizure. 

LAWRENCE M. StoLturow and Mary E. Ferry, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. Two techniques for control- 
ling caloric hunger drive. 

EckHARD H. Hess, University of Chicago. Experi- 
mental analyses of instinctive behavior. I. Some 
factors governing the attack-response of bella 
splendens. 

Paut THomas YounG, University of Illinois. Opti- 
mal palatability—a new technique and some re- 
sults. 


Learning III 


BENTON J. UNDERWOOD, Northwestern University, 
Chairman 


G. RayMonD STONE, University of Oklahoma. The 
effect of negative incentives in serial learning. IV. 
Variation in muscle action potential level as a 
function of an incentive series including an electric 
shock. 

J. WALLACE FEILp and G. Raymonp STONE, Uni- 
versily of Oklahoma. Verbal response repetition as 
a function of two successive serial verbal punish- 
ments. 

J. J. Jounson and Benton J. UNDERWOop, North- 
western University. Selective forgetting or selec- 
tive learning? 

R. L. MorGAn and BENTON J. UNDERWOOD, Vorth- 
western University. Proactive inhibition as a func- 
tion of response similarity. 

STANFORD C. ERICKSEN, Vanderbill Universily: Sym- 
bolic control in a temporal walking maze. 

R. H. WATERS, College of Wooster. A study of recency 
as a principle of learning. 

RutH GREENBERG and BENTON J. UNDERWOOD, 
Northwestern University. Retention as a function 
of stage of practice. 

M. Ray Denny, Michigan State College. Forgetting 
as a function of the change in stimulus. 

GoRDON EcCKSTRAND and CLAUDE E. Buxton, North- 
western University. Meaningfulness and intra-serial 
interference as related to the effects of a rest 
interval during serial anticipation learning. 

Davin A. Grant, University of Wisconsin. Percep- 
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tual versus analytical responses to the number 
concept of a Weigl-type card sorting test. 


Opinion and Attitude 
Ross STaGnER, University of Illinois, Chairman 


WEsLEy O. ALVEN, Western Reserve University. A 
scale for the measurement of Protestant funda- 
mentalism and humanism. 

EMANUEL K. BELLER, Indiana University. Two com- 
ponents of a social attitude. 

LAWRENCE DomBrosE, Western Reserve Universily. 
Ideological “militancy” and “pacifism” in demo- 
cratic individuals. 

Harry A. Grace, l niversily of Iilinois. Hostility, 
communication, and international tensions. 

RayMonD B. University of Illinois. The 
objective measurement of attitudes. 

Curt GALLENBECK, Universily of Wisconsin. Syste- 
matic analysis of the characteristics of thinking 
and belief. 

N. L. Gace, University of Illinois. The ability to 
predict others’ responses: I. Its significance and 
measurement. 

GeorGE Suciand N. L. Gace, University of Illinois. 
The ability to predict others’ responses: II. Teach- 
ers’ predictions of pupils; attitudes and their rela- 
tionship to acceptance by pupils. 

Ancus CAMPBELL and Rosert L. Kaun, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. A study of the 1948 presidential 
election. 


Learning IV 
R. H. Waters, College of Wooster, Chairman 


James Lynn and G. Raymonp Stone, University of 
Okiahoma. Motor performance of children as a 
function of inverting their reported scores. 

CHANDLER SCREVEN and VINCENT Now1is, Jowa 
Child Welfare Research Station. Some experimental 
factors influencing the incentive value of tokens in 
preschool children. 

I. E. FarsBer, W. A. RusseELt and B. G. ANDREAS, 
University of Iowa. Effect of failure upon per- 
formance in verbal and motor learning situations. 

Ira M. STEISEL and BERTRAM COHEN, University 
of Iowa. The effects of two degrees of failure on 
level of aspiration and performance. 

Lynn K. Roserts and ABE N. Arxorr, Universtiy 
of Towa. The recall of completed and interrupted 
tasks and the “repression” phenomenon. 

Donatp R. Meyer, Universily of Wisconsin. The 
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effect of food deprivation on discrimination re- 
versal learning on monkeys. 

Harry F. Hartow, University of Wisconsin. Latent 
learning of mechanical puzzles by monkeys. 

Harotp Coppock, Indiana University. Is condition- 
ing of the GSR a special case of reinforcement 
learning? 

LELAND THUNE, Vanderbili Universily, RALPH Dvu- 
SEK, and K. W. Spence, Universily of Towa. Learn- 
ing under relevant and irrelevant needs. 

IrvinG M. MALTzMAN and KENNETH W. SPENCE, 
University of Towa. A study of learning under an 
irrelevant need. 


General II 
E. J. ASHER, Purdue Universily, Chairman 


Paut E. Fretps, Wabash College. A preliminary 
study of examination procedures in general psy- 
chology. 

Writarp A. Kerr, Harry L. NEWMAN, and ALFRED 
R. SapvEwIic, J/linois Inslitule of Technology. Life- 
time worry patterns of American psychologists. 

H. H. Remmers and D. N. Extiott, Purdue Uni- 
versily. Some psychological dimensions of teachers 
and administrators. 

HELEN M. WOLFLE, American Psychological Asso- 
ciation. Social vs. intellectual standards for aca- 
demic psychologists. 

Ropert H. SEASHORE and Liston Tatum, North- 
western Universily. A three-stage method of solv- 
ing difficult problems. 


Counseling and Guidance 


Irwin A. BERG, Northwestern University, Chairman 


A. C. Van Dusen and H. C. Kiopp, Northwestern 
Universily. Evaluation of a simple problem-solving 
method in adult counseling. 

W. A. Owens and J. E. Wirt, Jowa State College. 
The role of a difficult new test of mechanical 
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GeEorGE S. SPEER and LESLIE JASKER, [Ilinois In- 


D. CaRRINGTON, IIlinois Institute of Technology. The 


comprehension in the selection of engineering stu- 
dents. 


slilute of Technology. The influence of the nature 
of occupational information on the choice of oc- 
cupational goal. 


Gregory Academic Interest Test. 


Haroip University of Iowa. The rela- 


tion between responses to a preference inventory 
and success in first-year medical work. 


Measurement 


E. KEtty, University of Michigan, 
Chairman 


Dora E. Damrin and N. L. Gace, University of II- 


linois. A comparison of two formulas for predict- 
ing change in test reliability as a function of 
number of choices per test item and as function of 


methods of estimating reliability. 


Cart H. WEDELL, University of Wisconsin. A new 


method of measuring the validity of a personality 
inventory. 


GOLDINE C. GLESER, Washington University. A 


method for item selection using unit score weights. 


Joun M. Butter, University of Chicago. The analy- 


sis of variance in the determination of correlation 
clusters. 


Louis L. McQuitty and Victoria Swain, Univer- 


silty of Illinois. An investigation of the assumptions 
in correlation coefficients of categorized variables. 


Dovuctas G. ELtson and RoBert GLaseEr, Indiana 


University. Predicted relationships between test 
scores and consistency of response pattern. 


Dorotuy CAsE BEcHTOLDT, University of Iowa. An 


empirical study of the stability of a simple struc- 
ture myltiple-factor solution. 


C. A. BoswELL, University of Iowa. The consistency 


of tesponses to forced-choice items in a preference 
inventory. 
Received June 15, 1949 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTIETH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE EASTERN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


HAROLD G. SEASHORE, Secreiary 
The Psychological Corporation 


its twentieth annual meeting at Springfield, 

Massachusetts, on April 8 and 9, 1949. The 
hosts for the convention were six colleges of Western 
Massachusetts: American International, Amherst, 
Mount Holyoke, Smith, Springfield, and the Uni- 
versity. of Massachusetts. A total of 777 persons 
were registered. The official attendance at the two 
preceding meetings was 933 and 591. Of those regis- 
tering, 393 were members and 384 were guests. 
_ The membership of the association prior to the 
meeting was approximately 1100. About fifty new 
members were elected at the business session and 
about sixty members joined during registration, these 
latter being automatically qualified by virtue of 
their APA membership. About 110 other APA mem- 
bers joined the association during the year. The plan, 
adopted in 1948, providing for automatic election 
of APA members in the area who wish to join, has 
simplified the work of the Secretary and the Mem- 
bership Committee materially. 

The program was organized into fifteen sections, 
including a total of ninety-eight papers and two 
showings of a series of films. The titles and authors 
are listed later in this report. 

About three hundred attended the banquet on 
Friday evening and another hundred were present 
for the Presidential Address by Dr. Otto Klineberg. 
Dr. Paul Limbert, president of Springfield College, 
welcomed the association in behalf of the six host 
institutions, whose representatives and committee 
members shared the platform with officers and speak- 
ers. The past president, Joseph McV. Hunt, pre- 
sided. 


T= Eastern Psychological Association held 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


President Otto Klineberg was able to return from 
Paris for the meeting and to give a first-hand report 
of his work as Director of the Unesco Project on 
Tensions A ffecting International Understanding. His 
address entitled Research on international tensions— 
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a challenge to the sciences of man was a comprehensive 
statement of what is being attempted by this impor- 
tant collaborative effort of social scientists. The 
presentation consisted primarily of giving brief de- 
scriptions of actual projects under way or about to 
begin. The “Tensions Project” does not actually 
carry on research; rather its function is to explore 
the areas of needed research, organize international 
committees or staffs to plan such researches, and en- 
courage specialists in all countries to contribute to 
such studies. 

The research studies are organized under six head- 
ings established by the General Conference of Unesco 
in creatin, this social science project : 


1. the distinctive character of the various national’ “’ 
cultures, ideals, and legal systems; 

2. the ideas which ‘the people of one nation hold: - 
concerning their own and other iidtions; o 

3. modern methods developed in education, political 
science, philosophy and psychology for changing 
mental attitudes, and into the social and political 
circumstances that favour the employment of 
particular techniques; 

4. the influences which make for international under- 
standing or for aggressive nationalism; 

5. population problems affecting international 
understanding, including the cultural] assimilation 
of immigrants; 

6. the influence of modern technology upon the’ 
attitudes and mutual relationships of peoples. 


Some highlights of the address, as they impressed 
themselves on the Secretary, may be noted. The 
demonstrated possibility of securing cooperation of 
related scientists in countries with divergent social 
philosophies is significant. The need for bringing 
together known social data from different cultures 
and making them available in comparable form is 
appreciated. The importance of “pilot studies” to 
develop techniques and to train staffs is recognized; 
much intercultural research could be wasted unless 
reasonably common methods and standards are ap- 
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plied. Some projects are on the macro-level, such as 
comparing legal systems of countries in relation to 
aggression, while others are on the relatively micro- 
level, such as intensive studies of attitudes of indi- 
viduals in somewhat similar socio-economic groups 
in different countries (small village, rural, laborers, 
etc.). All sorts of social data are being exploited, in- 
cluding such items as the rejection or acceptance of 
plays, books, movies, etc., of one nation by other 
nations; detailed analyses of such data can lead to 
discovery of foci of cultural differences or similari- 
ties, of sources of international conflict. Stress is 
being placed upon the development of attitude- 
changing techniques as well as on descriptive re- 
search of the status-quo or recent or remote history. 
In fact, the impression is gained that the project is 
genuinely engaged in studies of dynamic social forces 
rather than on description-for-the-record. Each proj- 
ect is geared to potential social action. The Tensions 
Project is bringing specialists from the several social 
sciences together in large-scale international research 
planning; more important, it is eliciting the coop- 
eration of such specialists in the behavior of men 
who come from all over the world and from what 
Klineberg calls both sides of the “semi-permeable 
membrane.” 

These brief notes are entirely inadequate to con- 
vey the feeling of scope and significance generated 
by President Klineberg in his audience. 


ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 


1. The proceedings of the 1948 meeting, as printed 
in the AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST, August, 1948, were 
accepted. 

2. The reports of the Secretary and Treasurer 
were accepted and a budget of $1525 adopted. 

3. The Program Committee, Richard S. Crutch- 
field, chairman, reported the acceptance of 98 papers 
and the rejection of 22. 

4. The Election Committee, consisting of J. McV. 
Hunt, chairman, and Leonard S. Kogan, reported 
an excellent return of both nominating and election 
ballots. Officers were elected as follows: President, 
(1949-50), Hadley Cantril, professor of psychology, 
Princeton University; Directors, (1949-52), Carl I. 
Hovland, Yale University, and Francis W. Irwin, 
University of Pennsylvania. Richard S. Crutchfield, 
Swarthmore College, will complete the term of O. 
Hobart Mowrer who resigned when he moved to 
Illinois. 

5. The Board reported the following appoint- 
ments: Auditing Committee (1949), David C. Mc- 
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Clelland and Bernard J. Covner; Program Committee, 
Joseph Zubin (1949-52) to replace Leo P. Crespi 
whose term expires; Alphonse Chapanis to be chair- 
man for 1949-50; Richard S. Crutchfield continues 
as senior member; Representative on the Council of 
the A.A.A.S. (1949-51), Herbert W. Rogers. 

6. The Membership Committee, composed of 
Charles N. Cofer and Neil R. Bartlett, reviewed 50 
applications of non-APA members. Upon recommen- 
dation of the Board, 45 were elected by the member- 
ship, 2 were rejected, and 3 were provisionally elected 
pending verification of certain facts about them by 
the Secretary. (Since then two of the three have 
qualified.) About 110 APA members were automati- 
cally elected during the year by making application 
to the Secretary and paying their dues; about 60 
more APA members joined EPA during the con- 
vention. 

7. Changes in By-laws: Four changes were 
adopted: (1) a clarifying phrase specifying that the 
required year of graduate study of an applicant 
must be in the field of psychology, (2) a require- 
ment that sponsors for non-APA applicants must 
be APA members and one must be a Fellow, (3) 
making the next-to-senior member of the Program 
Committee the chairman, and (4) establishing a 
formal Membership Committee of two persons each 
serving two years, one new member being appointed 
each year. 

8. Charles N. Cofer, University of Maryland, was 
elected Secretary for three years (1949-52) to suc- 
ceed Harold Seashore whose term expires. 

9. Committee on Discrimination: Last year ac- 
tion was taken to the effect that the EPA would not 
meet at places where any of its members were sub- 
ject to discrimination on the basis of race or religion. 
To implement this policy a committee, consisting of 
J. McV. Hunt, chairman, Lyle H. Lanier, Bernard 
F. Riess, Carroll C. Pratt, and the Secretary, was 
appointed to review the earlier decision to hold the 
1950 meeting in Baltimore. After an informal report, 
four motions were presented and adopted. Because 
of the significance of this matter, the four motions 
are printed in full: 


A. That the action taken at the Association’s 
meeting last year to meet in Baltimore in 1950 be 
rescinded in view of the fact that the Convention 
Bureau of Baltimore cannot assure non-discrimina- 
tion in the facilities of the Hotels of Baltimore for our 
members. 

B. That the Eastern Psychological Association 
express to the Psychology Department of the Johns 
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Hopkins University its appreciation of the efforts of 
the Department to arrange for the meeting in Balti- 
more and its sincere regrets that, due to no fault of 
the Department or of the University, it was not 
possible to accept the invitation. The Eastern 
Psychological Association recognizes and applauds 
the non-discriminatory policy of the University and 
hopes that it will be possible in the near future to 
accept another invitation to meet at the Johns 
Hopkins University. 

C. That although the Eastern Psychological Asso- 
ciation cannot accept the policy of the Maryland 
Hotel Managers’ Association in failing to make beds 
and dining rooms available to members of associ- 
ations convening in their hotels, it nevertheless com- 
mends the clarity of their statement of policy as 
given to us by Mr. Denton, the Convention Manager 
of Baltimore, and furthermore, urges that they 
reconsider this policy so that the Eastern Psycho- 
logical Association can accept an invitation to meet 
in Baltimore in the near future. 

D. That the special committee on discrimination 
be dissolved, and that the Board of Directors be held 
responsible for the administration of the policy 
adopted in 1948. 


The members also voted that the special commit- 
tee deserves the thanks of the members for the able 
and judicious manner in which it conducted its work 
and reported to the members. 

10. The Board will make arrangements for the 
1950 meeting. Several invitations are being con- 
sidered. In 1951, Brooklyn College will be host to 
the EPA. 

11. Legislation: In view of widespread interest in 
legislation regarding psychologists, George R. Wendt 
was asked to review the important New York State 
situation. This he did and offered a resolution, which 
was voted, as follows: In the event that legislation 
concerning psychologists be introduced in any part 
of the area of EPA, the Board of Directors be author- 
ized to take such action as it may see fit on request 
of psychologists in the area affected—if action is 
needed before the next meeting of the EPA. 

12. Academic Freedom: An unscheduled meeting 
in the afternoon for the purpose of discussing aca- 
demic freedom, particularly of psychologists, spon- 
sored a resolution which was voted: 


Whereas: A serious threat to academic freedom 
exists, not only in the colleges but throughout the 
education systems of the country, and whereas this 
threat has been manifested not only in dismissals but 
also in a constantly increasing wave of restrictive 
legislation, the aim of which is to deny to individuals 
the right to teach because of political affiliation and 
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beliefs, and the effect of which is to limit or prohibit 
free scientific inquiry, therefore be it resolved: (1) 
that EPA heartily endorse the investigations under- 
taken by the AAUP and by the APA to determine 
the facts of the dismissal of Dr. Ralph Gundlach; (2) 
that as a further step the EPA urge the APA to set 
up an academic freedom committee to safeguard the 
rights of psychologists to be judged on the basis of 
their professional competence as psychologists and 
scientists. We recommend also that psychologists be 
kept informed through the AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST 
of facts pertaining to the issue of academic freedom; 
(3) that EPA set up a committee parallel to that of 
the APA to function at a regional level; (4) that EPA 
go on record as deploring and opposing the growing 
tendency of legislators and college administrators to 
restrict academic freedom, actions which destroy the 
spirit of critical and unhampered inquiry essential to 
scientific investigation. 


A second motion on this topic was also passed: 
The APA be memorialized to consider the possibility 
of a special assessment of its membership to establish 
a fund to aid in the investigation and defense of APA 
members dismissed in connection with controversies 
over academic freedom. 

13. The members voted to extend the thanks of 
the EPA to (a) the Colleges of Western Massachu- 
setts, (b) the Springfield Convention Bureau, (c) 
the cooperating hotels, particularly Hotel Kimball, 
and (d) the Committee on Local Arrangements, for 
the excellent facilities and arrangements for the 
annual meeting and for the generous hospitality and 
friendliness extended to its members. The Local Ar- 
rangements Committee included Seth Arsenian 
(Springfield), chairman, Charles A. Wells (American 
International College), Theodore Koester (Amherst), 
Richard T. Sollenberger (Mount Holyoke), W. S. 
Taylor (Smith), and Claude C. Neet (University of 
Massachusetts). 

14. The audited financial statement of the Treas- 
urer, Weston A. Bousfield, is presented below. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF MAY 1, 1949 
For The Fiscal Year 1948-49 
INCOME 
Membership Dues 
Dues for the current year (1948-49).... $ 871.00° 


Arrears for earlier years.............. 24.00 
Advance payments................... 23.04 
410.00 
Interest on savings account............. 28.92 
From host colleges at Springfield. ....... 38.37 
Sale of programs at Annual Meeting... .. 7.50 
1489.83 
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EXPENDITURES 


Publication of Proceedings 

Office of the Secretary 

Office of the Treasurer 

Printing, stationery, postage............. 
Traveling expenses of officers 

Program committee 


Total Expenditures 1325.45 


Surplus for 1948-49 


BALANCE SHEET 
Cash: Bank of New York and Fifth 


Capital: As of May 1, 1948 
Surplus for 1948-49 


Total Capital 
We, the Auditing Committee for the year 1948-49, have ex. 
amined the records in connection with this statement and 
find it to be a true and correct account. 


od McClelland 


B. J. Covner 


PROGRAM 


Friday Morning 
Clinical A 
DorotHea A. McCartuy, Chairman 


A projective test for younger children. LEOPOLD BEL- 
LAK, New York University. 

A valid short form of the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale 
for mental defectives. Mitton CoTzIN AND JAMES 
J. GALLAGHER, Southbury Training School. 

A study of the responses of psychiatric patients to 
TAT cards in group and individual situations. 
HERBERT A. Rvuescu, Buller Hospital. 

Validity of a paper and pencil form of the psycho- 
pathic deviate scale of the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory. HELEN J. ANDERSON AND 
SoLomon Macuover, Kings County Hospital and 
Brooklyn College. 

Drawing characteristics of neurotic patients using a 
drawing-of-a-man-and-woman technique. ROBERT 
E. Roya, Velerans Administralion (Pillsburgh) 
and University of Pilisburgh. 

Qualitative differences in the vocabulary responses 
of normals and abnormals. HERMAN FEIFEL, Adju- 
tant General’s Office, Washington, D.C. 

A preliminary rating-scale of adjustment inferred 
from drawings. G. W. ALBEE AND Roy HAMLIN, 
Universily of Pilisburgh and Velerans Administra- 
tion (Pillsburgh). 

The internal consistency of certain Rorschach scor- 
ing categories. J. RicHARD WITTENBORN, Yale 
Universily. 


Applied 
FRANKLIN V. Taytor, Chairman 


Perceptual abilities at low photopic brightness levels. 
Mitton L. Rock, Universily of Rochester. 


Types of errors in judging signal positions on scaled 
radar scopes. ADELBERT Forp, Lehigh University. 

A study of the effect of the ratio between stroke- 
width and height on legibility of numerals. James 
E. Kuntz AND RoBERT B. StE1GHT, Purdue Uni- 
versity and Johns Hopkins University. 

The accuracy of manual rotary positioning move- 
ments. ALPHONSE CHAPANIS, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 

The accuracy of knob-setting as a function of angu- 
lar extent and plane of movement. ARTHUR L. 
Davipson AnD S. D. Spracc, University 
of Rochester. 

The accuracy of knob settings as a function of 
angular extent and of end-point cues. DONALD 
B. DEvoE AnD S. D. SHIRLEY Spracc, Universily 
of Rochester. 


Perception 
CLAUDE C. NEET, Chairman 


The relation of n. achievement to recognition time 
for achievement-related words. Davin C. Mc- 
CLELLAND AND ALvin M. LiBerman, Wesleyan 
Universily. 

Verbal frequency and perceptual thresholds. Rica- 
ARD L. SoLomon AND Davis H. Howes, Harvard 
Universily. 

The resolution of perceptual incongruity. JEROME 
S. BRUNER AND LEO PostMAN, Harvard Universily. 

Perceptual consequences of deprivation. LEo Post- 
MAN AND JEROME S. BruneER, Harvard Universily. 

Some new experiments on the autokinetic effect. 
RicHARD S. CRUTCHFIELD AND WARD EDWARDS, 
Swarthmore College. 

A study of Gibson’s “adaptation” to the vertical 
and horizontal. Witt1AM C. H. PRENTICE AND 
Davi C. BEARDSLEE, Swarthmore College. 
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Perceptual organization of materials as a factor in- 
fluencing ease of learning and degree of retention. 
Ezra V. SAUL AND CHARLES E. Oscoop, Univer- 
sity of Connecticut. 


Films 
Managed by Psychological Film Register 
Morning Program 


Children learning by experience. (PCR-2024) 
Chilren growing up with other people. (PCR-2025) 
Feeling of rejection. (PCR-2016) 

Feeling of hostility. (PCR-2019) 


Afternoon Program 


The feebleminded. (PCR-2023) 

What’s on your mind. (PCR-2017) 

Motivation and reward in learning. (PCR-2013) 
Social behavior of rhesus monkeys. (PCR-2012) 
Effects of hemidecortication in the dog. (PCR-2009) 


Friday Afternoon 
Clinical B 
CHARLES N. CoFEr, Chairman 


A six-month follow-up evaluation of the effects of 
personal adjustment counseling of 475 veterans. 
Marion R. BartLett, Velerans Administration 
(Washington, D. C.). 

The personality structure of the multiple sclerotic 
patient. Morty Harrower, New York Univer- 
sily. 

Psychological factors in primary dysmenorrhea. 
FREDERICK HERZBERG, Universily of Pilisburgh. 
Objective Rorschach “signs” for groups of normal, 
maladjusted, and neuropsychiatric subjects. E. M. 
LELAND, Roy HaMLin, AND G. W. ALBEE, Veler- 
ans Administration (Pillsburgh) and Universily of 

Piltsburgh. 

A homeostatic effect of mood on associative ab- 
stractness and reaction time. SOLOMON MACHOVER 
AND AniTA ScHWARTZ, Kings County Hospital and 
Brooklyn College. 

Testing the limits for sex on the Rorschach: presen- 
tation of a method and results. GERALD R. Pascat, 
HERBERT A. RUESCH, AND C. A. DEvINE, Buller 
Hospital. 

E.E.G. and conditioned P.G.R. as indicators of anx- 
iety. CATHERINE DOUGAN, AND 
Livincston WE Payne Whitney Clinic, New 
York Hospital. 

The case of Adolf Hitler. G. M. GrrBert, Princeton 
Universi'y and Lyons Hospital. 


Industrial 
Cart I. Hovianp, Chairman 


The arbitration of industrial disputes arising from 
disciplinary action. James M. Porter, Jr., AND 
DONALD CRAWFORD, Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
slilule. 

The psychological pattern of an industrial organiza- 
tion. Joun R. Rosperts, Personnel Research Cen- 
ler, Philadelphia. 

An occupational ability profile for sales engineers. 
A. McCLELLanp, Brown University. 

The effect upon appraisal scores of individual differ- 
ences in the ability of superiors to appraise sub- 
ordinates. LEONARD W. Fercuson, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. 

The prediction of ratings of military leadership. 
ConrAD CuyATTE, Department of the Army, Wash- 
ingion, D.C. 

A test battery for the selection of technical maga- 
zine editors. LAWRENCE Epwin Ast, New York 
Universily. 

An adaptation of the method of paired comparisons 
to the measurement of radio program preferences. 
HERBERT ABELSON, University of Maryland. 

An experimental study of cigarette preference. Ep- 
WIN A. FLEISHMAN, Universily of Maryland. 


Audition 
EpwIn B. NEwMan, Chairman 


Accuracy of counting tones. W. R. GARNER, Johns 
Hopkins Universily. 

Some observations on binaural] beats. J. C. R. Lick- 
LIDER, J. C. WEBSTER, AND V. HEDLUN, Harvard 
Universily and U.S. Navy Electronics Laboratory, 
San Diego. 

The role of spatial azimuth in the intelligibility of 
speech in noise. Ira J. Hirsu, Harvard Univer- 
sily. 

Neutra] correlates of auditory localization. MARK 
R. Rosenzweic, Harvard Universily. 

The effects of ultrasonic vibrations on man. GRACE 
S. CHAN AND JoHN D. Coaktey, Dunlap, Morris, 
and Associales, Inc. 


Theoretical 
HAROLD SCHLOSBERG, Chairman 


The statistical structure of behavior: conditioned 
bar pressing in the rat. FREDERICK C. Frick, Har- 
vard Unitersily. 

The statistical structure of verbal behavior. GEORGE 
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A. MILLER AND JENNIFER SELFRIDGE, Harvard 
University and Radcliffe College. 

The effect on quick manual corrective responses of 
interrupting the visual feedback. FRANKLIN V. 
TAYLOR AND Henry P. BirmMincHAM, Naval Re- 
search Laboratory, Washington, D.C. 

Psychology and pathology of abstraction. WLADI- 
MIR ELIASBERG, .Vew York. 


Friday Evening 
Banquet and Presidential Address 


Toastmaster: J. McVicKER Hunt, Community Serv- 
ice Sociely. 

Greetings from the Colleges of Western Massachu- 
setts: Paut M. Limpert, President, Springfield 
College. 

Presidential Address: Research on international ten- 
sions—a challenge to the sciences of man. Otto 
KLINEBERG, Columbia University and Unesco. 

Annual Business Meeting. 


Saturday Morning 
Evaluation and Measurement A 
DONALD E. Super, Chairman 


Sex differences in public elementary schools with 
respect to age, intelligence and achievement. 
CLAUDE F. BRIDGES AND MARION F. SHAYCOFT, 
World Book Company. 

Relation of intelligence and achievement in different 
communities. RoGER T. LENNON, World Book 
Company. 

Frequency vs. complexity of words in verbal meas- 
urement. ALEXANDER G. WESMAN AND HAROLD 
G. SEASHORE, The Psychological Corporation. 

An analysis of 1,000 results of the Graduate Record 
Examination. JoHNn W. StarrorD, Catholic Uni- 
versily. 

The relationship of measure interests to measured 
mechanical ability. FRANCES ORALIND Triccs, The 
Committee for Diagnostic Reading Tests, Inc. 

The relationship between the readability of pupils’ 
compositions and their measured intelligence. 
IrvinG LoRGE AND LoRRAINE Kructov, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


Social 


RICHARD T. SOLLENBERGER, Chairman 


Aspirations and confidence under changing condi- 
tions of success and failure. James A. BAyTon, 
Howard University. 
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Subcultural influences on correlates of prejudice. 
Jupy Francis RosEnBLITH, Radcliffe College. 

The perception of stereotypes as a function of atti- 
tudes. GERHART SAENGER AND SAMUEL FLower- 
MAN, New York University and American Jewish 
Committee. 

A study of human love relationships. ALBERT ELus, 
New Jersey State Hospital. 

Insight of married college students. ORRIN H. Cross, 
University of Pittsburgh. 

Effect of a directed social change—improved hous- 
ing—upon everyday activities. JEROME M. Sep- 
MAN, University of Maine. 

A sociometric approach to rumor. HERBERT M. 
SCHALL, BERNARD M. LEvy, AND M. E. TREsSELIzt, 
Princeton University and New York University. 

Concepts of truth held by graduate students in psy- 
chology and philosophy. Jo—E KENNEDY ADAws, 
Princeton University. 


Vision 
ALPHONSE CHAPANIS, Chairman 


Use of the constant method in determining critical 
flicker frequency. HENry N. AND HeEn- 
RYK Mist1ak, University of Connecticut and Ford- 
ham University. 

Electrical stimulation of the eye by sine waves, 
square waves and rectangular pulses. J. W. Ges- 
HARD, Johns Hopkins University. 

Regional differences in the human fovea. WALTER 
R. Yale University. 

Physiological nystagmus. FLoyp RATLIFF AND Lor- 
RIN A. Riccs, Brown University. 

Some variables influencing vernier acuity. Katu- 
ERINE E. BAKER, Connecticut College. 

The effect of anchoring on the discrimination of 
visual numerousness. ELEANOR REED AND KATE- 
ERINE SAFFORD, Mount Holyoke College. 

A subjective scale of visual inclination. JEANNE Liv- 
PERT AND JOHN VOLKMANN, Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege. 

Three subjective scales for visual area. ELEANOR 
DuNN AND Horace Corstn, Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege. 


Researches in Teaching with Films 
C. R. CARPENTER, Chairman 


Dr. Carpenter opened the program with a statement 
of the status of research in teaching with films 
and then four research studies were presented. 
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The relative effectiveness of distributed vs. massed 
film presentation. Puitip Asn, Pennsylvania Stale 
College. 

Contribution of especially designed sound motion 
pictures to the learning of skills. NATHAN JASPEN, 
Pennsylvania State College. 

The contribution of color to perceptual and concep- 
tual learning from 16 mm films. A. W. VANDER- 
Meer, Pennsylvania State College. 

The effect of persistent questioning on film learning. 

JEANETTE SPRECHER WALTER AND Henry R. 

BRENNER, Pennsylvania State College. 


Saturday Afternoon 
Evaluation and Measurement B 
Oscar K. Buros, Chairman 


“Efficient” and “inefficient” statistics for estimat- 
ing item difficulty and item internal consistency. 
CHARLES GERSHENSON AND IRVING LorGE, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 

A method of item selection to maximize test validity. 
Haro_p GULLIKSEN, Princeton University. 

A single chart for tetrachoric r. W1LL1AM LEROY 
Jenkins, Lehigh University. 

The analysis of functions describing experimental 
data. F. L. KioKEMEISTER, Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege. 

Measuring manual ability of the blind with the 
V.D.L. Psychomotor Scale. SiEGFRIED MAYER AND 
James J. Leney, City College of New York and 
N.Y. State Institute for the Education of the Blind. 

The effects of frustration upon fine motor and sen- 
sory-motor adjustments. BERNARD WEISS AND 
Martin WAGNER, New York University. 


Personality Development 
W. S. Taytor, Chairman 


A study of the reactions of middle and lower class 
children to finger-paints. THELMA G. ALPER AND 
BARBARA K. ABRAMS, Clark University. 

The solution of problems by children in a social set- 
ting. SoLomon E. AScH AND ALICE FIELD LASKER. 
Swarthmore College and New School for Social Re- 
search. 

A changing culture and pubescent aspirations. Law- 
RENCE A. AVERILL, State Teachers College, Worces- 
ler. 

Customs of child training in primitive societies cor- 
related with projective indices of characteristic 
adult personality. Irvin L. CHILD AND JoHN W. 
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M. Wuitine, Yale University and Iowa Child Wel- 
fare Research Station. 

Figure-plates, a projective test for the study of 
group attitudes. JANINE CHAPPAT ROSENZWIEG, 
Peabody Museum, Harvard University. 

Psychology of the gang. BENJAMIN WoLMAN, Teach- 

ers College, Tel Aviv, Israel. 


Physiological 
GEORGE RICHARD WENDT, Chairman 


An apparatus for scoring the Kappa rhythm. Jonn 
C. ARMINGTON, Tufts College. 

Time relations of the Kappa rhythm. Rosert M. 
GOTTSDANKER, Tufts College. 

Some visual stimulation correlates of the Alpha 
rhythm. Joun L. Kennepy, Tufts College. 

Habit reversal after electroshock convulsions with 
tasks of unequal difficulty. Harry W. Braun 
AND Rosert A. Patton, Western State Psychiat- 
ric Institute. 

Electroconvulsive thresholds in rats as functions of 
various types of stimulating current. Rocer W. 
RUSSELL, J. F. Prerce, AND Rosert A. Patton, 
Western State Psychiatric Institute. 

Changes in visual searching performance following 
cerebral lesions. Hans-Lukas TEUBER AND WIL- 
LIAM S. BaTTERSBY, New York University. 


Animal 
Exiot STELLAR, Chairman 


The effect of change of drive upon T-maze perform- 
ance. Howarp H. KEenpLErR, New York Univer- 
sity. 

Learning of detours in aquatic animals. Paut H. 
ScHILLER, Yerkes Laboratories of Primate Biology. 

Path preferences in the albino rat. LAWRENCE M. 
StoLurow, University of Pittsburgh. 

Transposition as a function of the difference between 
training and test stimuli. Tracy S. KEnpLeEr, 
Commission on Community Interrelations .of the 
American Jewish Congress. 

Some new experiments on the continuity theory of 
discrimination learning. M. E. Brrr—ERMAN AND 
W. B. Coate, Cornell University. 

Latent learning under conditions of high’ motiva- 
tion: A. Without reinforcement. Jack R. STRANGE, 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Latent learning under conditions of high motiva- 
tion: B. With reinforcement. L. B. FRANK AND 
James Deese, Johns Hopkins University. 

Received May 11, 1949 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE 


NINETEENTH ANNUAL 


MEETING OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN BRANCH 
OF THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


LAWRENCE S. ROGERS, Secretary Treasurer 


Veterans Administration, Denver 


HE Rocky Mountain Branch of the Ameri- 

can Psychological Association held its 19th 

annual meeting of the Psychology Section of 

the Colorado-Wyoming Academy of Science on May 

13 and 14, 1949, at the University of Wyoming, 

Laramie, Wyoming. Dr. Lillian G. Portenier, Presi- 
dent, served as chairman. 

At the business meeting, Dr. L. S. Rogers reported 
for Dr. T. H. Cutler, Chairnan of the General Co- 
ordination Committee of the local arrangements 
committee for the September meeting of the APA in 
Denver, on the progress of plans for the meeting. 
It was voted to contribute to a contingency fund for 
the use of this committee. 

An invitation to meet at the University of Utah 
at Salt Lake City in the academic year 1949-1950 


was extended by Dr. M. D. Bown. This invitation 
was discussed favorably and referred to the officers 
for further study. It was also agreed that efforts 
should be made to have the Branch more truly repre- 
sentative of the Rocky Mountain Region. Tenta- 
tively, the next regular meeting of the Branch is 
scheduled for the early part of May 1950, at the 
Colorado A & M College, Fort Collins, Colorado, in 
conjunction with the Colorado-Wyoming Academy 
of Science. Officers of the Branch elected for the 
year 1949-50 are: President, Dr. Karl Muenzinger, 
University of Colorado; President-elect, Dr. T. H. 
Cutler, University of Denver. Dr. L. S. Rogers, 
Veterans Administration, Denver, continues as 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
G. PoRTENIER, Chairman 


PROGRAM 


Friday Morning, May 13 


Work inhibition as a factor in maze learning. MER- 

RELL E. Toompson, New Mexico State College. 

A study of sensory cues in maze learning. Wrtson J. 
WALTHALL, JR., University of Wyoming. 

The role of work inhibition in studies on place learn- 
ing versus response learning. JEAN P. THOMPSON 
and MERRELL E. THompson, New Mexico State 
College. 

Further studies on the spread of effect hypothesis. 
Harry Biakety, New Mexico State College. 


Friday Afternoon, May 13 


The problems of clinical psychology in a general 
medical and surgical hospital. J. LEwis YAGER, 
Veterans Hospital, Fort Logan. 

The function of the psychologist in a traveling psy- 
chiatric clinic. MARGARET THALER, Colorado Psy- 
chopathic Hospital, Denver. 


Saturday Morning, May 14 


A study of the Wechsler-Bellevue Deterioration In- 
dex in various adult groups. LAWRENCE S. Roc- 
ERS, VA Mental Hygiene Clinic, Denver. 

Temporal change and sexual differences in moral 
judgment. Paut CrissMan, University of Wyo- 
ming. 

Alcoholism, a cultural and clinical integration. 
Donatp D. G:.ap, Colorado Psychopathic Hospital, 
Denver. 

Personality development in terms of communicating 
behavior. ELwoop Murray, University of Den- 
ver. 

An exploratory study of psychopathic personality. 
Rosert B. Parks, GRAcE J. Merritt, Univer- 
sity of Denver, and Donatp D. Gian, Colorado Psy- 
chopathic Hospital, Denver. 

Received May 26, 1949 
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Comment 


Prediction of Success in Graduate Study of Psychology 
at the University of Tennessee 


To the Editor: 

Thirty-seven of the 38 graduate students of psychology 
enrolled at the University of Tennessee during the Fall 
Quarter of the academic year 1948-49 took both the 
Miller Analogies Test, Form G, and the I. E. R. Intelli- 
gence Scale CAVD, Levels M, N, O, P, and Q, Form 3. 

Two criterion measures were used to check the valid- 
ities of these tests. The first was the grade-point 
average in all courses taken while enrolled as a graduate 
student at the University of Tennessee. This was com- 
puted by assigning the grade “A” a point-value of 4; 
“RB” 3; “C”, 2; “D”, 1; and “F”, 0. The grade-point 
values were averaged, weighting each by the number of 
credit-hours, and keeping one decimal. 

The second criterion measure was an overall rating 
completed by each member of the department who was 
teaching graduate courses in psychology. The instruc- 
tions for rating were as follows: 

“The list which accompanies this form includes the 
names of all the present graduate students in psychology. 
You are requested to rate all of them whom you know 
well enough, in terms of their overall abilities as graduate 
students. 

“1, Cross out the names of all the students you do not 
feel able to rate fairly and with reasonable accuracy. 
Do not feel called on to rate all the students whom you 
may be teaching in class. The class situation does not 
always provide close enough personal acquaintance for 
rating purposes. 

“2. Consider the remaining names. On the blank 
spaces at the right, write these remaining names in order 
of ability. On the first line write the name of the ablest 
student among those you are rating, on the second line 
the name of the next ablest, etc. 

“3. Draw a heavy line under the name of the last 
student in your list whom you consider a suitable candi- 
date for the Master’s degree. If you believe all of the 
students in your list are suitable candidates, draw this 
line under the last name. 

“4. Draw another heavy line under the name of the 
last student in your list whom you consider a suitable 
candidate for the Doctor’s degree. If you do not believe 
any of the students in your list are suitable candidates, 
draw this line over the first name.” 

The distribution of the number of ratings per student 
was as follows: 
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| 
NUMBER OF STUDENTS 

RECEIVING THE GIVEN 
NUMBER OF RATINGS 


NUMBER OF RATINGS 


onan WH 


Total number rated 


No attempt was made to extract the “last ounce of 
information” from the ratings. Each rating of “suit- 
able for the Doctor’s degree” was assigned a point-value 
of 1, each rating of “suitable for the Master’s degree but 
not for the Doctor’s” was assigned a 2, and each rating 
of “not suitable for the Master’s degree” was assigned a 
3. All ratings for each student were then averaged, 
keeping one decimal. 

The intercorrelations among the test scores, grade- 
point averages, and average ratings are as follows: 


VARIABLE 


. Miller 
2. CAVD 
. Rating! 


1 Negative correlations with ratings, due to assigning small 
numbers to high ratings, are reported as positive. 


The multiple correlation of the two tests with the 
ratings is .61; with the grade-point averages it is .69. 

Though all of these correlations, zero-order as well as 
multiple, are significantly higher than zero at the one 
per cent significance level, their numerical values must 
be interpreted with caution. The average of the six 
zero-order coefficients is .58. Applying Fisher’s Z-trans- 
formation to this figure, we find that the five per cent 
confidence limits are .32 and .76, a range of .18 up and 
.26 down from .58. The multiple correlations of .61 
and .69 are not significantly higher than the corres- 
ponding zero-order correlations of .56 and .68 between the 
Miller Analogies Test and the two criterion measures. 

The experimental controls were fairly adequate. 
Every rater worked independently. None of the raters 
were acquainted with any of the test scores. The grade- 
point averages were not obtained until all ratings were in, 
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though, of course, each instructor knew his own grades, 
and probably some others in addition. 

It seems reasonable to conclude that for the popula- 
tion of which this group may be considered a sample, the 
50-minute Miller Analogies Test is at least as valid as 
the CAVD, which requires about four hours to complete. 
The chances are about 19 to 1 that its validity for pre- 
dicting average ratings is above .28, and that its validity 
for predicting grade-point averages isabove .45. Thereis 
also about one chance in 20 that these validities may be 
as high as .75 and .82 respectively. 

EDWARD E. CuRETON AND LOUISE W. CURETON 
University of Tennessee 

BisHop 

Chicago Civil Service Commission 


A Note on the Expression of Measurements 


To the Editor: 

Much of the work of research psychologists consists of 
the manipulation of measurements of one sort or another. 
There has grown up a kind of chaos in the expression of 
these measurements, a chaos that not only impedes re- 
search, but also acts as a barrier to the intelligible 
communication of research results to the administrators 
we ordinarily serve. 

Consider first the widespread conversion of data to 
centile ranks, a device almost perfectly designed to lead 
to the misinterpretation of results. (It is difficult even 
for the sophisticated “to stay constantly aware that a 
difference of 40 ranks in the middle of a distribution may 
be of lesser magnitude than a difference of three ranks 
near the ends.) 

Consider second the increasing practice of expressing 
results in terms of some kind of “Standard” (T or Z) 
score intended to more truly represent the magnitudes of 
differences within a distribution. There can be no argu- 
ment against the trend—only against its lack of standard- 
ization. There seems little justification for the fact that 
psychologists in the Army use a mean of 100 and sigma 
of 20, in the Air Forces a mean of 5 and sigma of 2, in 
the Navy a mean of 50 and sigma of 10, in one consulting 
firm a mean of 30 and sigma of 5, while individual 
psychologists may use any particular set of numbers that 
strike their fancy. 

In order to convey the meaning of any score, it is 
frequently necessary to append a complete description of 
the manner of its derivation; in order to use such scores 
in statistical procedures extensive conversion operations 
are frequently obligatory. 

The possible effectiveness of the work of research 
psychologists is most often limited by the lack of validity 
and reliability of the available criterion data. One of 
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the greatest research needs is the standardization ¢ 
criterion data such as Army, Air Force and Naval grading 
and rating systems, college grading systems and indus. 
trial grading systems. A current project aimed at de. 
veloping selection tests jointly useful to the Air Fores 
and to Naval Air must use as criterion data all the var. 
ious kinds of grades and ratings used. These include A 
BCDE, Navy 2.5 to 4.0 grades, Navy U-BAG ratings 
tanine scores, centile ranks, etc. Most of these grades 
and ratings differ in mean and sigma in accordance with 
what is being graded, at what level, and by what means, 
Prior standardization could have added immeasurably 
to the possibility of successfully developing adequate 
selection instruments. 

We are not, however, in very good position to sell the 
concept of standardization of criterion data to schools or 
to the Armed Forces until psychologists can agree 
among themselves on a standardized set of numbers, 
with standardized meanings, to be arrived at by standard 
methods. 

This, then, is to suggest the formation of a kind of 
Bureau of Standards within APA: a committee to adopt, 
or at least endorse, a standard method of expressing 
measurements. Otherwise, psychologists being the 
highly original individualists that they are, the present 
confusion is apt to be compounded. 

J. R. BERKSHIRE 

Richardson, Bellows, Henry & Co. 
H. E. Pace 

Naval Air Training Command 


Temporary Appointments Do Have Leave Privileges 


To the Managing Editor: 

There is one point in your paper which is, I believe, at 
variance with civil service facts. You have indicated 
that the person who has temporary appointment under 
civil service has no sickness or leave privileges. The 
regulations are to the contrary: a temporary appoint- 
ment has equally good if not better sickness and leave 
privileges than the permanent appointment. Those 
appointments that are known as temporary definite, that 
is, the appointment is for a specific period of time such 
as three months or in any case under one year, actually 
have a slighily greater amount of leave than either 
permanent or temporary indefinite appointments and 
equal sickness leave. The temporary indefinite appoint- 
ment, to which I believe you were mainly referring, has 
exactly the same sickness and leave privileges as the 
permanent appointment. 

ARNOLD M. SMALL 
U.S. Navy Electronics Laboratory 
San Diego 52, California 


HERBERT S. CONRAD 


Chief, Research and Statistical Service, Office of Education, Federal Security Agency 


Editor, Psychological Monographs: General and Applied 
President, Division on Maturity and Old Age 
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CERTIFICATION AND LICENSURE: 
INTERPROFESSIONAL 
CONSIDERATIONS 


The passage of a certification bill for psychology, 
and even more markedly the passage of a licensing 
bill, would affect not only psychologists, but also 
educators, industrialists, psychiatrists, and guidance 
experts with whom psychologists work. Last spring 
the APA Board of Directors therefore invited these 
other professional groups to appoint representatives 
to meet with representatives of the APA in a joint 
discussion of certification and licensure problems. A 
major purpose of the conference was to consider the 
relationship of psychology to its professional allies 
in the event that certification or licensing laws are 
passed. 

That meeting was held on June 6. It was attended 
by representatives of the American Association of 
Psychiatric Social Workers (Ethel L. Ginsburg), the 
American Management Association (Garret L. Ber- 
gen), the American Psychiatric Association (George 
E. Gardner), the National Education Association 
(Ralph McDonald), the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association (George S. Speer), and the Society 
for the Advancement of Management (Harold A. 
Edgerton), as well as by two members of the Board 
of Directors of the APA (Helen Peak and Carroll L. 
Shartle). With the exception of the American Medical 
Association, all of the associations invited to meet 
with the APA accepted, and all of the appointed 
representatives were present. 

The Conference agreed upon two basic principles: 
first, that legislation is desirable as a means of pro- 
tecting the public against the unethical and inade- 
quately trained personal and industrial counselor; 
second, that any legislation which is genuinely in 
the longterm interest of one professional group, such 
as psychology, will also be to the benefit of profes- 
sional colleagues in related disciplines. 

The meeting led to no specific decisions in the form 
of concrete recommendations that licensing or cer- 
tification laws should contain this or that specific 


provision. No attempt was made to write a mode 
bill that would be approved by the professional asso. 
ciations represented. On the contrary, the group 
quite specifically felt that the actual drafting of bills 
was a function of the APA and the State psycholog. 
ical associations rather than of the interprofessional 
group. 

Something quite different from specific legislative 
provisions was accomplished by the meeting: 
representative of each association, I think in al 
cases, learned more about the attitudes of the other 
associations than he had known before the confer 
ence. For example, those who had been thinking 
largely in terms of the licensing of clinical psycholo- 
gists and of their affiliations with psychiatrists came 
to realize more clearly that clinical psychology is 
only one area of applied psychology and that legisla- 
tion affecting clinical practice cannot be drawn up 
without considering the vocational guidance expert 
and the industrial psychologist. Similarly, those 
who had been thinking primarily of psychologists 
as expert counselors to industry got a clearer picture 
of the relation of industrial psychologists and their 
legal problems to the problems of the psychologist 
who deals with individuals in a guidance agency or 
clinic. 

All in all the meeting led to what I think was an 
extremely useful exchange of ideas which helped to 
educate every participant. Unanimously those who 
took part in the day’s discussion agreed that they 
wanted to familiarize themselves with some of the 
actual bills that have been passed or proposed, dis- 
cuss certification and licensing problems with their 
own professional colleagues, and meet again next fall. 
The APA will gain two things from these interpro- 
fessional discussions. First, we can draw up bills 
which are based upon the thinking of a somewhat 
wider group than our own membership. In doing 
that we will, at the same time, gain increased sup- 
port for these bills from our colleagues in closely 
rele professions. 

DAEL WOLFLE 
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‘Psychological Notes and News 


CHARLES S. GERSONI 


Lieutenant Colonel Charles S. Gersoni has been 
appointed assistant chief of the Medical Service 
Corps, United States Army, and chief of the Medical 
Allied Sciences Section of that Corps. 

Colonel Gersoni, during World War II, was cited 
as executive officer of the Army Ground and Service 
Force Redistribution Station at Asheville, North 
Carolina, and as executive officer to the European 
Theater Adjutant General. In October 1947 he en- 
tered the Regular Army and was appointed chief of 
the Clinical Psychology Branch of the Neuropsy- 
chiatric Consultants Division, Office of the Surgeon 
General. 

The Medical Service Corps was established in 1947 
and consists of commissioned specialists in fields 
closely allied to medicine. The Allied Sciences Sec- 
tion, which Colonel Gersoni now heads, includes the 
bacteriologists, biochemists, entomologists, physiolo- 
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gists, psychologists, and other scientists commis- 
sioned in the Army for work under the direction of 
the Surgeon General. 


A gift of $2,000,000 to Yale University and a gift 
of $2,000,000 to Vassar College was made by Paul 
Mellon. Purpose of the gift is to expand the work of 
psychiatric guidance of students. Carl Binger has. 
been appointed head of the program at Vassar. 
Clements C. Fry, previously in charge of student 
guidance at Yale, will remain as head of the expand- 


ed program. 


John Eberhart has been appointed director of Re- 
search Projects for the National Institute of Health, 
U. S. Public Health Service, a position from which 
Lawrence Kolb resigned. Dr. Eberhart was pre- 
viously chief psychologist of the Training and Stand- 
ards Branch of the Institute. 


Douglas M. McGregor, president of Antioch Col- 
lege, had conferred upon him an honorary Doctor of 
Laws degree by Wayne University during their com- 
mencement in June. President McGregor received 
his bachelor’s degree from Wayne in 1932. 


Laurance F. Shaffer had conferred upon him the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws at the 154th 
Commencement of Union College in June. Dr. 
Shaffer received his bachelor’s degree from Union 
in 1924. 


Daniel Starch had conferred upon him the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Science by Morningside 
College, in recognition of his leadership in applying 
scientific research methods to business problems. 


John F. Dashiell, University of North Carolina, 
was awarded the honorary Doctor of Science degree 
by Evansville College, from where he received his 
B. S. and B. Litt. degrees. . 

During the coming academic year, Dr. Dashiell 
will be on leave to teach at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, and the University of Florida. 
James W. Layman will serve as chairman at North 
Carolina during this period. Eugene R. Long will 
join the staff at the rank of assistant professor in 
September. Leo P. Crespi has been appointed pro- 
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fessor of social psychology, jointly under the depart- 
ments of psychology and sociology. He is currently 
in Germany and will probably join the staff of North 
Carolina early in 1951. 


Herbert S. Conrad resigned from the Educational 
Testing Service to become Chief, Research and 
Statistical Service, for the U. S. Office of Education. 


New directors of clinical training have been ap- 
pointed at several universities. Eliot H. Rodnick, 
formerly of Worcester State Hospital, will be pro- 
fessor of psychology and director of clinical training 
at Duke University next year. Frances S. Alexander 
will be associate professor and supervisor of the 
clinical practicum at New York University. George 
W. Kisker will be the director of the newly-estab- 
lished Psychological Clinic and Training Center at 
the University of Cincinnati. Marshall Jones, for- 
merly of the State University of Iowa, will be direc- 
tor of clinical training at the University of Nebraska. 
Maria Rickers-Ovsiankina, formerly of Wheaton 
College, will be director of clinical training at the 
University of Connecticut. 


T. G. Andrews, formerly scientific advisor in the 
Research and Development Group, United States 
Army, has been appointed professor and head of 
the department of psychology at the University of 
Maryland. 


Zed H. Burns, formerly professor of education at 
the Mississippi State College for Women, has be- 
come dean of the college at Shorter College, Rome, 
Georgia. 


Raymond H. Burros of Yale University has been 
appointed assistant professor of philosophy and psy- 
chology at the University of Arkansas, starting in 
September. 


Hulsey Cason is now with the Veterans Adminis- 
tration at Madigan General Hospital, Tacoma, 
Washington. He was formerly at the University of 
Miami, Florida. 


Frank Costin has become assistant professor of 
psychology and clinical counselor at the University 
of Illinois, Urbana campus, now that the Galesburg 
Division has closed. 
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The Queens College Educational Clinic will begin 
operation in the fall with the following staff: Albert 
J. Harris, director; Evalyn E. Briscoe, Myron Gor. 
don, and Etta E. Karp, psychologists; Oscar B. 
Leibman, assistant psychologist; Alice E. Abbe, so 
cial worker; and Alfred L. Abrams, consulting psy. 
chiatrist. 


An organization of Catholic psychologists, first 
discussed during the APA convention in Detroit two 
years ago and projected at the Boston meeting a 
year ago, has been formed during the past year. This 
organization, known as the American Catholic Psy. 
chological Association, is restricted to APA members 
or those who meet APA membership requirements, 
and aims at furthering the development of psy- 
chology in Catholic circles. This association will hold 
a luncheon meeting on Wednesday, September 7th, 
at Regis College, West 50th Avenue and Lowell 
Blvd., Denver. The meeting will feature a panel 
discussion on training programs in psychology in 
Catholic institutions. The chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Organization, Rev. William C. Bier, S.J., 
may be contacted before August 30th at the Psy- 
chology Department, Fordham University, New 
York 58, N. Y., or at the Denver convention. 


Motor Skills Research Exchange has been estab- 
lished to facilitate the exchange of ideas about re- 
search under way or completed in the motor skills 
area. The service will have the same functions as 
personal contacts between researchers. Each person 
participating is asked to contribute $1.00 for this 
year’s expenses. Comments on conduct of the ex- 
change should be sent to Robert B. Ammons, Tulane 
University. 


Proceedings of the Western Psychological Asso- 
ciation will appear in the September issue. The time 
of the annual meeting, June 24-25, was too late to 
allow publication in this issue with the proceedings 
of the other regional associations. 


The Association of Psychologists in Private Prac- 
tice will hold its first business meeting at Denver. 
Send inquiries regarding membership to Dr. Louis 
Gellermann, Organization Chairman, 4226 Brook- 
lyn, Seattle 5, Washington. 


Diplomates: In Volume 3, Number 5, of the 
American Psychologist (May 1948), the American 
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Board of Examiners in Professional Psychology an- 
nounced the award of its diplomas to 234 members 
of the APA in the indicated professional specialties. 
In Volume 3, Number 8, of the American Psychologist 
(August 1948), the Board announced the award of 
its diplomas to 194 additional members of the APA 
in the indicated specialties. In Volume 4, Number 6, 
of the American Psychologist (June 1949), the Board 
announced the award of its diplomas to 195 members 
of the APA in the indicated specialties. The Board 
announces herewith the award of its diplomas to 
another 25 members of the APA in the indicated 
professional specialties. These four announcements 
represent the award of 648 diplomas to the senior 
members in professional fields of psychology, on the 
basis of a review of individual qualifications. 


INDUSTRIAL 


Longstaff, Howard P. 
Maier, Norman R. F. 
McGehee, William 
Sisson, E. Donald 
Wulfeck, Wallace H. 
COUNSELING & GUIDANCE 
Axelrod, David W. 
Bailey, Donald W. 
Fields, Paul E. 
Hartley, Ruth E. 
Johnson, A. Pemberton 
Jones, Mary Cover 
Spache, George D. 


CLINICAL 
Baruch, Dorothy W. 
Carroll, Herbert A. 
Crider, Blake 
Cutsforth, Thomas D. 
Katz, Barney 
Kelly, Elizabeth M. 
Levine, Edna Simon 
Mehus, Hilda 
Nadel, Aaron B. 
Rymarkiewiczowa, Dorota 
Thomson, Ruth H. 
Thorne, Frederick C. 
Wexler, Milton 


ABEPP’s grandfather clause. The by-laws of the 
American Board of Examiners in Professional Psy- 
chology specify that the so-called “grandfather” 
clause shall expire on and after 31 December 1949. 
Section 7 of Article XII defines the latitude per- 
mitted to the Board for those candidates whose 
baccalaureate degree was received on or before 31 
December 1935. Section 7 reads: “The Board may 
waive the requirements of Section 5b (education) or 
Section 6 (examination) of this article for those 
individuals who received the bachelor’s degree on or 
before December 31, 1935, and who have practiced 
in the specialty in which certification is sought, and 
in the case of individuals to whom a gross and obvi- 
ous injustice would be done by stringent and un- 
varying interpretation of these requirements. The 
Board of Trustees shall make such further regula- 
tions, after appropriate study, as it deems necessary 
to carry out the intent of this section. The provi- 
sions of this section shall expire on and after De- 
cember 31, 1949.” 
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The Board examinations and the PhD require- 
ment will be mandatory aspects of qualifications for 
Diplomate status after the expiration of the so-called 
“grandfather” clause. 

The Board invites the attention of the members 
of the American Psychological Association to the 
fact that all applications for consideration under the 
“grandfather” clause must be in its hands by 31 
December 1949, and that any candidate applying 
after that date will have to present the PhD degree 
and five years of qualifying experience, and will have 
to complete the written and oral examinations sched- 
uled by the Board. 

Joun G. DaRLeEy, 
Secretary. 


Boulder Conference on Graduate Education in 
Clinical Psychology. As tentatively announced in 
the February issue of the American Psychologist, 
the APA has arranged for an intensive two-week 
conference on problems of training in clinical psy- 
chology. It will be held at the University of Colorado 
(Boulder), August 20-September 3, inclusive. 

Even before the U. S. Public Health Service of- 
fered to provide funds for such a conference, there 
had been a much-felt need on the part of those 
responsible for clinical training programs to get to- 
gether for exhaustive discussions of common prob- 
lems. The relatively brief one-day sessions held just 
before the last three APA meetings had been useful 
but all too short for satisfactory discussions. 

On being advised of the availability of sufficient 
funds to make feasible an extended conference, the 
Executive Secretary polled the Board of Directors, 
the Committee on Training in Clinical Psychology 
and the Department Chairmen and/or Director of 
Clinical Training in all schools offering clinical train- 
ing at the doctoral level. Each of the groups re- 
sponded with enthusiastic approval of the idea and 
President E. R. Hilgard asked Dael Wolfle and 
Board Member R. R. Sears to meet with the CTCP 
to make initial plans for the conference. John Eber- - 
hart of the U. S. Public Health Service and Carlyle 
Jacobsen were also present. At that meeting, it was 
decided that the conference should be planned and 
conducted, not by the CTCP, but by a special Execu- 
tive Committee composed of two members of the 
CTCP, two “directors of clinical training” and one 
representative of the Committee of Departmental 
Chairmen. Subsequently, E. L. Kelly and Ann 
Magaret were asked to serve as representatives of 
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CTCP, William Hunt and James G. Miller were 
nominated by the “training directors,” and Wayne 
Dennis was nominated by the Committee of Depart- 
mental Chairmen. In addition, John Eberhart and 
Victor Raimy were asked to serve as liaison and 
administrative members of the committee. 

One of the first decisions of the Committee was to 
limit the size of the conference to not more than 70 
participants. This decision was based on the firm 
conviction that it should be a working conference of 
participants who would be present for all sessions, 
rather than a series of lectures given to a larger 
audience. The majority of the participants will be 
the persons responsible for clinical training in the 42 
universities approved to offer doctoral training in 
clinical psychology. Additional participants include 
invited representatives of the several interested 
government agencies, of typical field training agen- 
cies, and of related professions. All participants will 
have their expenses paid but none will receive a 
salary. 

The program of the conference is divided into 18 
major topics. In order that participants may reflect 
points of view other than their own, each representa- 
tive has been provided with a detailed agenda and 
asked to discuss the issues involved with both his 
colleagues and local graduate students before he 
departs for Boulder. In general, the schedule calls 
for four parallel sub-groups discussing each topic 
followed by a general session on the same topic. A 
committee composed of the Chairmen and Recorders 
of these sub-groups will be responsible for preparing 
a 1200-1500 word report on the topic. These reports 
will be mimeographed and distributed daily for fur- 
ther review and discussion in the summary sessions. 

The Executive Committee regrets the necessity of 
limiting the size of the conference, but reminds those 
interested that the highlights of our discussions will 
be presented at a Symposium of the APA program in 
Denver on September 5, 1949. Our plans also pro- 
vide for the subsequent publication of a fairly de- 
tailed report of the conference discussions. 

E. Lowett KeEtty, Chairman 


The 1949 Directory is in process. The closing date 
for all but proof changes was really June 15, as 
announced. The data on cards sent in later could 
not be used. © 

The Association’s members now total 6,747. 

In reading proof for it, our vanity is at constant 
war with our common sense. Vanity would like to 
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have all abbreviations consistent, and every item 
checked by the member. Common sense says that 
APA members change addresses at the rate of two 
per cent a month, and the main consideration is 
speed: to get the Directory in the hands of APA 
members before it is out of date. Also, because of 
the rate of change of titles and position, it did not 
seem advisable to try to make up complete entries 
from the 1948 Directory for those who did not retum 
their cards this year. 

We have planned the 1949 Directory to appear 
as soon as possible after the summer, the time when 
address and title changes are most frequent. Conse- 
quently, the directions for filling out the Directory 
cards, which were mailed in the spring, asked for 
information as of next fall. Undoubtedly that re 
quest encouraged a reporting of plans instead of a 
reporting of facts. For example, some graduate stv- 
dents furnished such information as “PhD expected 
August 1949 (all work completed except the thesis).” 
That would be appropriate in applying for a position, 
but the correct information for the Directory, where 
ordinary professional ethics require accurate re- 
porting of actual achievements, might be merely 
“AB 1944.” 

In a similar way some job titles were inflated; 
some VA trainees, for example, gave their titles as 
“Clinical Psychologist” at a stage in their training 
when the VA would not recognize their right to that 
title. 

These errors of anticipation may be a result of 
the attempt to secure information in advance. They 
may represent poor judgment on the part of mem- 
bers. They may be part of the price paid for attempt- 
ing to publish a more up-to-date Directory than we 
have in the past. 

We are not sure that this year’s deadline of June 15 
was right. Some institutions seem to announce their 
promotions shortly after the first of July. Perhaps 
July 15 would be a better deadline than June 15. 
In general, however, we believe that it is possible 
to publish a more useful Directory by securing ad- 
dresses and titles as of a given future date. Less of 
the information should be out of date when the 
Directory appears. 

HELEN M. Wotrte, Editor 


An AD HOC Committee on Certification and Li- 
censure has been appointed by the American Psy- 
chological Association at the suggestion of the Ameri- 
can Board of Examiners in Professional Psychology. 
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The committee is currently developing a set of defi- 
nitions and principles which should serve as guides 
for state or local societies that may be confronted 
with problems of certification and licensing. After 
the basic principles have been agreed upon, the 
committee may draft a model law. 

The members of the committee and the group 
which appointed each are: Clifford Froelich (Div. 
17), George A. Kelly (ABEPP), Albert K. ‘Kurtz 
(Div. 14), Helen Peak (APA), Anne Roe (Div. 12), 
Carroll L. Shartle (APA), and G. R. Wendt (Con- 
ference of State Psychological Associations). 

The committee welcomes suggestions from APA 
members. 

CARROLL L. SHARTLE, Chairman 


A Committee on the History of Psychology in 
Autobiography has been appointed by the APA 
Board of Directors. Members are E. G. Boring, H. S. 
Langfeld, and R. M. Yerkes. The committee is 
arranging to publish one or more additional volumes 
of the series of autobiographies of distinguished psy- 
chologists which was started by Carl Murchison and 
the Clark University Press. 


A committee “‘to award one hundred dollars for 
the best psychological paper of 1948,” consisting of 
Edna Heidbreder, L. M. Terman, and H. S. Lang- 
feld, chairman, has been appointed by the Board 
of Directors. Last year the APA received an anony- 
mous gift of one hundred dollars to be awarded to 
the author of “the best psychological paper of 1948.” 
In order to set a reasonable limit on the work to be 
done by the award committee, the Board of Directors 
decided to restrict the award to papers published 
during 1948 in one of the APA journals. The award 
will be presented at the 1949 meeting in Denver, 
during the annual “Report to APA Members” on 
Friday at 11 A.M. 


A Committee on Academic Freedom and Civil 
liberties has been appointed by the APA Board of 
Directors. Members are Warner Brown, Chairman, 
J. F. Dashiell, Walter R. Miles, and Dewey B. Stuit. 


A committee has been appointed by the Board of 
Directors to review the evidence presented in the 
tenure investigation of Ralph Gundlach at the Uni- 
versity of Washington. Members of the committee 
are W. R. Miles, Chairman, J. F. Dashiell, and R. 
S. Woodworth. 
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Correction: Charles C. Thomas & Co., Publishers, 
erroneously used the title of “M.D.” after Morton 
Seidenfeld’s name in the advertising material for his 
new book. The company has taken the responsibility 
for retracting the statement, Dr. Seidenfeld writes. 


Internships. The Emma Pendleton Bradley 
Home, a psychiatric hospital for children, announces 
a new intern-training program in clinical psychology. 
Appointments for one year, starting in September or 
October 1949, carry stipends of $65 per month and 
complete maintenance. Minimum requirement is one 
year of full-time graduate training in psychology, 
candidates for the PhD specializing in clinical psy- 
chology preferred. Address applications to Maurice 
W. Laufer, M.D., Director, Emma Pendleton Brad- 
ley Home, Riverside 15, Rhode Island; Attention: 
J. Warren Thiesen, PhD. 


Research assistant, beginning immediately, either 
sex, under 35, MA, PhD preferred, experience in 
quantitative and test theory field; to construct tests, 
design statistical analyses, assist in determining and 
evaluating criteria. Beginning salary range $3000- 
$4500. Apply to Dr. S. Rains Wallace, Director of 
Research, Life Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation, 115 Broad St., Hartford, Conn. 


Part-time lecturers, probably wanted in the fall, 
but also wanted for future reference, either sex, 
PhD preferred, to teach undergraduate courses in 
any field, either during the day or at night. Salary 
for lecturer, $360 per semester (lower or higher 
salaries dependent on experience). Write to Dr. 
Thelma Hunt, Executive Officer, George Washing- 
ton University, Washington 6, D. C. 


Teachers, beginning September, one assistant pro- 
fessor ($4500) and four associate professors ($5500), 
in fields of guidance (student counseling part of 
duties), experimental, theoretical, clinical, and edu- 
cational. Married men under 42 preferred, PhD re- 
quired, teaching experience desirable. The clinical 
psychologist should have had an internship under 
competent direction. Apply to Dr. Hugh L. Waskom, 
Dept. of Psych., Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee, Florida. 


Teaching and research in abnormal and clinical, 
beginning September, young man, Ph.D. Salary and 
rank commensurate with qualifications. Write to 
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Dr. M. C. Langhorne, Chairman, Dept. of Psych., 
Box 2, Emory University, Georgia. 


Industrial psychologist with background in social 
or human relations, PhD required, but will consider 
someone who has his work practically completed; 
to teach and conduct research in industrial psy- 
chology. Apply to Dr. W. J. Pinard, Dept. of Psych., 
Boston University, 725 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
15, Mass. 


Clinical psychologist, prior to September 15, either 
sex, MA, 35 or under, experience in psychometric 
testing; duties consist of psychological examinations, 
use of projective techniques, and therapeutic inter- 
views. Salary $3000-$3600. Apply to Mr. Carroll 
Marchand, Executive Secretary, Family Service, 
Inc., 423 Commerce Bldg., Sioux City, Iowa. 


Clinical psychologist with teaching experience. 
Salary dependent upon experience and qualifica- 
tions. Apply to H. Tarrasch, M.D., Rock County 
Child Guidance Clinic, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


Clinical psychologist, as soon as possible, MA, at 
least two years’ experience (may include internship), 
knowledge of Rorschach essential. Michigan State 
Civil Service appointment. Salary, $3360-4020, de- 
pendent upon experience and training. Full time 
psychiatrist will be Director after. September 1. 
Apply to Mrs. Harriett K. Beck, Acting Director, 
Flint State Child Guidance Clinic, 922 Cedar St., 
Flint 3, Michigan. 


Clinical psychologist for private practice with psy- 
chiatrist, PhD in clinical, with primary interest and 
training in the field of child, and with two or three 
years’ experience. Minimum salary, $5,000, depend- 
ent upon qualifications and experience. Apply to C. 
G. Polan, M.D., 422 10th St., Huntington, W. Va. 


Clinical psychologist, beginning in September, MA 
or better preferred, experience in either a psycho- 
logical clinic or school setup. Salary based on train- 
ing and experience. For application blanks and fur- 
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ther information write to Mr. Edwin Stein, Directo 
of Personnel, or Dr. Arthur Lichenstein, Director, 
Division of Special Services for Pupils, 3 East 25th 
St., Baltimore 18, Md. 


Clinical psychologist, beginning October, either 
sex, PhD preferred, minimum of four years’ experi- 
ence in child guidance clinic team required, includ. 
ing psychotherapy with children and use of projec. 
tive techniques. Salary dependent upon training and 
experience. Write to Mrs. Frank Friedlander, 5) 
Sinclair Terrace, South Orange, N. J. 


Clinical psychologists for State of Minnesota’s 
Mental Health Program. Candidates must be within 
one year of completing requirements for PhD; ex- 
perience or internship training desirable. Salary 
range $482-552 per month. Must be U. S. citizen; 
Minnesota residence not required. Application 
blanks and complete information available at any 
local U. S. Employment Service office, or write to the 
Minnesota State Civil Service Dept., 122 State Office 
Bldg., St. Paul 1, Minn. 


Clinical psychologist, to work with psychiatrists 
and social workers, PhD required; experience with 
children and in administration of Rorschach. Salary, 
approximately $4500. Write to Philip B. Reed, 
M.D., Child Guidance Clinic of Marion County, 
Norways Sanatorium, 1820 East 10th St., Indi 
anapolis 1, Ind. 


Intake worker and vocational counselor, MA in 
vocational guidance or psychology with several 
years’ experience. Knowledge of Yiddish required; 
knowledge of German desirable. Beginning salary 
dependent upon background. Write to Albert Cohen, 
Executive Director, Jewish Vocational Service, 320 
W. Lafayette Boulevard, Detroit 26, Mich. 


Industrial psychologist, beginning immediately, 
man, PhD, 30-40, with teaching or practicing ex- 
perience in industrial or clinical; for consulting work 
with business and industrial organizations. Salary 
open. Write to Dr. Roy A. Doty, George Fry and 
Associates, 135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


September 5-10, 1949; Denver, Colorado 

For information write to: 

Dr. Dael Wolfle, American Psychological Association 

1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 5, 
D. C. 


SOCIETY FOR PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES | 


AND THE RORSCHACH INSTITUTE, INC. 


September 9-10, 1949; Denver, Colorado 
For information write to: 


Dr. Theodora M. Abel, President 
Palisades, New York 


NINTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
PSYCHOTECHNOLOGY 
September 12-17, 1949; Berne, Switzerland 
For information write to: 


Mme. Franziska Baumgarten, 
Thunstrasse 35, Berne, Suisse 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 


December 26-31, 1949; New York City 
For information write to: 

Dr. Howard A. Meyerhoff, Secretary 
1515 Massachusetts Avenue N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


A new edition 


DIFFERENTIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


By ANASTASI AND FOLEY 


Thoroughly revised —— 
—— Considerably expanded 


Four new chapters—covering the basic con- 
cepts of psychological testing, biological and 
psychological factors in simple behavior de- 
velopment, and the effects of schooling upon 


intelligence. 


New material throughout—A complete new 
chapter now devoted to socio-economic dif- 
ferences . . . extensive revision in chapter on 


trait organization. 


Reorganized—The over-all plan is modified 
with chapters now grouped in three parts. 


Revised Edition 
to be published August 30. 
$5.90 (probable) 


Anne AnastTAsi is Associate Professor of 
Psychology, Graduate School of Fordham 


University. 


Joun P. Fotey, Jr. is Associate Director of 
the Industrial Division of The Psychological 


Corporation. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue New York 11 
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Educ., 


Miss Esther L. Beloher; 
Dept. Public Ins., Div. Sp. 
Lansing 2, Mich.’ 


New WcGRAU-HILL 


ADOLESCENT DEVELOPMENT 


By ExizasetH B. Hurtock, formerly of Columbia University. McGraw-Hill Pub- 

lications in Psychology. 566 pages, $4.50 
A basic text for the introductory course in Adolescent Psychology. In discussing vari- 
ous phases of adolescent development, the author emphasizes changes in attitudes and 
behavior that occur as the individual emerges from childhood to adolescence. Covers 
problems of adolescence in modern times; physical maturity and its effects on behavior 
and attitudes; emotional storm and stress; social, recreational, and personal interests; 
attitudes toward religion and morals; personality changes in adolescence; and the mean- 
ing of maturity. 


FRUSTRATION. The Study of Behavior without a Goal 


By Norman R. F. Mater, University of Michigan. McGraw-Hill Publications in 

Psychology. 264 pages, $3.50 
This important work is a report of an experimental program of research on frustration 
conducted in the author’s laboratory during the past ten years. The volume presents 
the evidence which leads to a new interpretation of behavior expressed when an indi- 
vidual is in the state of frustration. The author departs from the usual approach to 
abnormal behavior, which seeks to discover how the behavior solves a problem for the 
individual. Instead, the approach in this book is to indicate that searching for the 
solution of a problem in the symptom is misleading; rather, according to Professor 
Maier, symptoms are determined by the principle of availability and are not determined 
by the end they serve. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. New 3rd edition 


By RicwarpD T. LaPrere and Paut R. FAarNswortu, Stanford University. 626 

pages, $4.50 
As before, this well known text concerns itself with the science of social psychology 
rather than possible technical applications. The entire book has been thoroughly 
revised to simplify and clarify the presentation, to bring illustrative material up to 
date, and to introduce new data from both psychological and sociological sources. 
Throughout, new emphasis has been placed upon the development and consequences of 
deviant attributes of personality. 


MENTAL HYGIENE IN PUBLIC HEALTH 


By Paut V. LemKau, M.D., School of Hygiene and Public Health, The Johns 
Hopkins University. McGraw-Hill Series in Health Science. 396 pages, $4.50 
This is the first book of its kind in preventive psychiatry to treat the problem of 
mental health in terms of public health action. Dr. Lemkau traces the development of 
the personality, illustrating at each stage and change in development the possibilities 
for modification in the direction of better mental health. An effective basis for setting 
up constructive programs is presented. 


Send for copies on approval 


= McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC 


330 WEST 42nn STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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